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Forand Fate Up to Senate 
As House Votes Token Bill 


CHECKS FOR CHILE are presented by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, Schnitzler to Red Cross 


Pres. Alfred M. Gruenther at an air base near Washington, D. C., where the first MATS planeload 
of building materials is shown waiting to take off for the Chilean earthquake scene. Pictured left 
to right: Serafino Romualdi and Peter M. McGavin of AFL-CIO; Gen. Gruenther; Chilean Am- 
bassador Walter Mueller; Schnitzler; Asst. Sec. of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom; 
and Jorge Schneider, special envoy from the president of Chile. 


Labor Tells Leadership: 


Minimum Wage Bill 


‘Must’ for 


Congress" 


Organized labor has called on House and Senate leaders to 
adopt “whatever parliamentary tactics are necessary” to insure enact- 
ment of a minimum wage bill before the sapaeee adjournment of 


the 86th Congress early in July. 


The appeal for prompt action came rom leaders of the AFL- 


CIO Joint Minimum Wage Com-® 


mittee on the heels of Senate La- 
bor Committee approval of a bill 
Taising the minimum in step-ups to 
$1.25 an hour and extending Fair 
Labor Standards Act protection to 
5 million additional wage earners. 
The committee sent the bill to the 
floor by a_12-3 vote. 

A House Labor Committee-ap- 
proved bill, also calling for raising 
the minimum to $1.25 in steps but 
including coverage for only an addi- 
tional 3.9 million workers, is now 
awaiting clearance by the powerful, 
conservative-dominated Rules Com- 
Mnittee. 


The co-chairmen of the AFL- 
CIO committee—Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, director of the Dept. of 
Legislation, and Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, the federation’s special 


counsel—warned in their call for 
prompt action that “America’s 
lowest-paid workers cannot wait 
any longer.” _ 

They expressed “deep gratifica- 
tion” that a vote was near on both 


increases in the minimum and im- 
provements in wage-hour coverage, 
and called the Senate committee’s 
action on the Kennedy-Roosevelt 
bill “a real advance toward the 
relief of a long-neglected problem.” 


Bills Are Similar 

Goldberg and Biemiller noted 
the close similarity between the 
Senate and House committee pro- 
posals, both of which, they said, 
“extended coverage to many work- 
ers who have hitherto been unfairly 
excluded, and increased the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25, even though 
this is accomplished over a period 
of years instead of immediately as 
we had hoped.” 

The bill sent to the floor by 
the committee—with only Minor- 
ity Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R-II.) and GOP Sena- 
tors Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) and 
C. Norman Brunsdale (N.D.) 
dissenting—applies separate for- 
mulas for raising. the minimum 

(Continued on Page 12) 


I Labor Flies 


Emergency 
Aid To Chile 


Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 
—Thundering jets provided back- 
ground music here at a dramatic 
ceremony marking the first gift of 
building materials by the unions 
of America to 500,000 Chileans 
hit by earthquakes and tidal 
waves. 

At this base near Washington, 
a Globemaster plane loaded with 
more than 120,000 pounds of un- 
ion-made building materials, hop- 
ped off on the 7,000-mile flight to 
Santiago, Chile, shortly after AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
lez turned over the first union dona- 
tions to Red Cross and Chilean 
Officials. 

Schnitzler presented checks for 
the first planeload of relief mate- 
rials, valued at $12,124, to Pres. 
Alfred M. Gruenther of the 
American Red Cross, Chilean 
Ambassador Walter Mueller, and 
Jorge Schneider, here as the per- 
sonal envoy of Chilean Pres. 
Jorge Alessandri. 

The donations had passed the 
$30,000 mark within a week after 
an appeal for help voiced by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany—and the 
tide of contributions was growing 
daily. 

In making the presentation, 

(Continued on Page 12) 


For Early Close 


By Gene Zack 
The fate of legislation providing health care for the aged through 
the social security system rested with the Senate as the House passed 
a social security bill extending only token help, through state public 
assistance programs, to retirees who are impoverished. 


The social security bill, liberalizing some benefits and extending 
| coverage of Old Age, Survivors and‘ 


Congress 


Pushes 


Disability Insurance to 1.3 million 
more people, was approved by a 
roll call vote of 380 to 23. The 
measure had been brought to the 
floor under a closed rule, barring 
any amendment to add the AFL- 
ClO-backed Forand bill. 

Passage came amid a feverish 
burst of legislative activity which 
saw the Senate Labor Committee 
clear for early action the Ken- 
nedy-Roosevelt bill raising the 
minimum wage by steps to $1.25 
an hour and extending wage-hour 
protection to 5 million additional 
workers. 

The increased tempo on Capitol 
Hill signaled an intensive drive to 
wind up the 86th Congress within 
the next two weeks, before the 
Democratic National Convention 
opens in Los Angeles July 11. 

Estimates on an adjournment 
date ranged from a hopeful July 2 
to July 9, with at least some Demo- 
crats expressing the belief that they 
would be catching “the last jet” to 
Los Angeles on convention eve. 

As Congress entered its stretch 
drive, there were these rapid-fire 
developments: 

@ The Senate approved a $1.2 
billion comprehensive housing bill 
by a margin of 64 to 16. It con- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


CAB Sets 
Probe of 
Airline Pact 


By Dave Perlman 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has announced a full-scale in- 
vestigation of the 10-airline so- 
called mutual aid pact—a form 
of strike insurance which unions 
in the industry have charged 
undermines collective bargaining 
and violates the intent of the 
Railway Labor Act. 

The CAB had previously ap- 
proved the original agreement en- 
tered into by six airlines in October 
1958, and a one-year renewal last 
year, but it decided to take a fresh 
look at the pact in view of proposed 
changes in the agreement and the 
experience during the period it has 
been in force. 

Under the original pact, an air- 
line would be reimbursed by its 
competitors for loss of business 
during a strike only if the strike was 
called to back up union demands 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Labor in San Francisco 


Boycotts Sears Stores 


against the giant chain. 
Signs urged: shoppers, “Please 


San Francisco—Signs, leaflets and scores of advertising pickets 
bloomed around Sears Roebuck’s two big stores here as the San 
Francisco Labor Council formally launched a consumer boycott 


don’t shop at Sears,” and pro- 


claimed, “Sears? Not for me.” The?— 


leaflet, over the labor council’s sig- 
nature, pegged the basic issue: 
*“Sears Roebuck & Co. has 
launched.a deliberate effort to drive 
its employes’ unions from its stores 
and service centers in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

The council charged the com- 
pany had fired 262 employes 
solely because they respected the 
sanctioned picket line of another 
union during a two-week strike 


last month, 


The council also charged that 
the company, by hiding behind 
“so-called ‘national policy’ dictated 
from Chicago,” had denied the 
striking union, Machinists Lodge 
1327, “any proper or effective voice 
in setting the conditions under 
which its members work.” 

The dispute originated in the 
Machinists’ negotiations where 
Sears refused, under the guise of 
“national policy,” to discuss union 
security, improvements in the firm’s 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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CAB to Probe | 


Airline Striké’ 


Assistance Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for benefits in excess of those rec- 


ommended by a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board. 

The airlines now want to make 
benefits payable in cases where 
no emergency board has been set 
up. This, the seven AFL-CIO 
unions in the recently-formed As- 
sociation of Air Transport Un- 
jons have charged, would make 


_ the ‘pact applicable to strikes pro- 


voked by management. 

In addition four more airlines— 
Braniff, Continental, National and 
Northwest—have entered the agree- 
ment. The original ‘signers were 
American, Capital, Eastern, _Pan 
-American, Trans World and United. 

Sharp objections were filed by 


the unions—the Machinists, Air| § 


Line Pilots, Railway Clerks, Flight 
Engineers, Transport Workers, Air 
Line Dispatchers and Auto Work- 
ers—which asked the CAB to either 
reject the amended agreement out- 
right or hold full hearings to cover 
all issues raised by the original 
agreement and its amendments. — 

In agreeing to the union request 
for a complete review: of the pact, 
the CAB noted that changed provi- 
sions for strike benefits exchanged 
between the airlines “substantially 
increase the possible impact.” The 
10 airlines, the CAB noted, carry 
approximately 90 percent of the 
nation’s long-haul traffic. 

Expansion of the agreement, 
the CAB declared, indicates that 
“the principle of mutual aid is 
intended to become a long-term 
feature of labor-management re- 
lations in the industry.” 

In rejecting the airlines’ conten- 
tion that any hearings should ‘be 
limited to the ‘amendments to thei 
pact, since the CAB had previously 
approved the. original agreement, 
the agency said its original approval 
was given without access to all of 
the facts. 

With more than a year of expe- 
rience under the agreement to eval- 
uate, the CAB said, its investigation 
will aid “in determining to what 
extent the carriers are developing 
long-term mutual labor relations ar- 
rangements, and the possible impact 
of these arrangements on industry 
employment, stability and related 
matters which it is the board’s duty 
to consider in weighing whether the 
agreements are consistent with the 


public interest.” 


A STUDENT at sixth annual Army War College national strategy 
seminar at Carlisle Barracks, Pa.,-George T. Brown (right), assistant 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, chats between sessions with John 
S. Wilpers, one of several government ciyilian students taking pro- 
gram to develop formula for national strategy. 


Labor in San Francisco 
Boycotts Sears Stores 


(Continued from Page 1) 
health and welfare program, or a 
citywide bargaining unit. 

Open Shop “Mandatory” 

The company told the union that 
its “open shop” policy was man- 
datory; local negotiators could not 
discuss it. It would not consider 
health and welfare improvements 
needed to bring the company’s 
benefits up to levels in the union’s 
other San Francisco contracts. 
And although Machinists worked in 
two Sears locations here, the com- 
pany said “national policy” pre- 
vented it from bargaining for more 
than one location at a time. 


The Machinists went on strike, 
and more than 400 Sears em- 
ployes stayed away from their 
jobs. A court order based on a 
legal technicality temporarily 
ended the strike but Sears took 
advantage of the injunction to 
fire most of the employes who 
had respected the Machinists’ 
picket lines. 

In all, 137 retail clerks, 51 
machinists, 28 clerical workers, six 


Oil Workers Map 
Bargaining Program 


Denver, Colo.—Ten rank-and-file members of the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers’ bargaining policy committee for the oil industry 
have been called into session June 27 to work out a comprehensive 
bargaining program for upcoming contracts this year and next. 

The meeting represents OCAW’s new approach to bargaining 


under a policy approved by the 
210,000-member union’s last con- 
vention. Under it, bargaining pol- 
icy will be formulated by the un- 
ion’s members from each industry, 
such as basic chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals and drugs, atomic energy 
plants, corn products and others, at 
separate meetings. 


Met First by Regions 
Regional meetings were held by 
OCAW as a method of getting 
members’ thinking before the na- 
tional meetings. 3 
At the oil industry meeting - 
June 27, two delegates elected. | 
by local unions in each of five 
districts will discuss bargaining — 
problems and contract needs. 
The districts are East Coast, West 
Coast, Great Lakes, antes ash 
nent and Gulf Coast. 
“We have talked with our ‘asia 
bership throughout the country,” 
said OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight, 
“and we have found some serious 


‘lis ‘being negotiated now. 


problems that concern them deeply. 

“By preparing. a program that 
will meet these needs, and by dem- 
onstrating to the oil industry that 
our people are prepared to support 
such a program, it seems likely that 
certain gains can be made at the 
bargaining ‘table.” 

In preliminary meetings in April, 
membership interest was centered 
on wage increases, fringe benefits 
improvements, especially hospitali- 
zation and medical plans; elimina- 
tion of outside job-contracting, and 
length of the workweek. 

‘ OCAW has 600 local unions in 
40 states and six Canadian prov- 
inces, and 1,375 contracts with 665 
employers in the petroleum, chem- 
ical, atomic and related industries. 

Its master contract with Texaco 
Some 
OCAW contracts also are open this 
year, mainly for fringe isues. Most 
major contracts expire in 1961, the 
union said, 


warehousemen, seven shoe sales- 
men, five garage and service sta- 
tion employes and 28 building serv- 
ice employes lost their jobs in the 
company’s sweeping action—all of 
them union members. 

And this, the labor council points 
out, despite the fact that Sears’ con- 
tracts with San Francisco unions 
protect the right of the employe to 
respect a proper picket line and to 
be an active union member. 

Meantime, with the expiration 
this week of the 30-day injunc- 
tion, the Machinists renewed 
their strike. Unions of the dis- 
charged employes have initiated 
procedures under their agree- 
ments and with the National La- 
bor Relations Board to secure 
their reinstatement without loss. 


But Sears’ sweeping action, the 
labor council charged, has no ex- 
planation except that Sears is de- 
termined to drive the unions out of 
its stores. 

The council launched its boy- 
cott after Sears ignored the coun- 
cil’s call for reinstatement of the 
fired employes and for reestablish- 
meht of ‘good faith” collective bar- 
gaining On a basis in keeping with 
San Francisco traditions and prac- 
tices of labor relations. 


Oscar Harbak, 
Vice President 


Of IBEW, Dies 


San Francisco — Oscar G. Har- 
bak, vice president of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
for the ninth district—California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alas- 
ka and Hawaii—was stricken with 
a heart attack June 17 in Portland, 
Ore., and died there in a hospital 
June 19. 

Born May 7, 1899 in Tacoma, 
Wash., he was initiated into the 
IBEW in 1917. Later he served as 
president of Local 580 in Olympia, 
Wash., and as business manager of 
Local 77 in Seattle, Wash. In 1941 
he was named an IBEW internation- 
al representative. 

When J. Scott Milne was ap- 
pointed international secretary of 
the brotherhood in July 1947, Har- 
bak succeeded him as ninth dis- 
trict vice president and was elected 
and re-elected to that post at suc- 
ceeding conventions. 

Mr. Harbak jis survived by his 
wife, Martha, and daughter Anita. 


In Aircraft, Missile Field: 


Douglas StrikeEnis; 


Pact Near at ‘ee 


By Gene Kelly : 
Agreement has been reached for ending a strike of 18,000 Ma- 
chinists against Douglas Aircraft, and 27,500 IAM members are 
voting on a new contract with Convair division, General Dynamics 
Corp. In two other strike situations, pickets still marched at plants 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in California and United Aircraft in 


Connecticut. 
At Sunnyvale, Calif., the IAM 
accused Lockheed management of 
recruiting teen-aged boys and girls 
to cross the picket lines of 10,500 
striking missile workers. Union 
men showed Lockheed employment 
forms covering 73 boys and girls, 
aged 16 and up, who were put to 
work after the strike started. 
Picket lines of 31,000 Machin- 
ists and Auto Workers at seven 
Connecticut locations of United 
Aircraft held firm while manage- 
ment met separately with nego- 
tiators for both unions at the urg- 
ing of Gov. Abraham Ribicoff 
(D). Meanwhile, management 
urged workers, in full-page ads 
and radio-TV appeals, to return 
to work. 


Members of the IAM at Douglas 
plants in Santa Monica, and El 
Segundo, Calif., and four missile 
bases are voting on a proposed 
two-year agreement which includes 
wage increases of 55 cents an hour 
in several classifications; accidental 
death benefits of $20,000 for work- 
ers in hazardous occupations; and 
other improvements, 


Wage, Pension Boosts 

Other benefits include a 7-cent 
hourly increase in the second con- 
tract year; continuation of the full 
cost of living increase, with existing 
cost of living benefits (4 cents an 
hour) to become part of the basic 
wage-rate; increase. from 30:to 34 
in maximum number of years for 
pensions; increase from $1.75 to $2 
in the basic pension benefit; $1,000 
death benefit for retired employes. 

Also, provided in the new pact is 
a severance benefit plan with a top 
of $1,600 payable after 10 years 
of service; an increase in compre- 
hensive_-insurance coverage at the 


Ship 


-, same monthly cost of $7.25 per 
employe; and better permanent dis- 
ability benefits for early retirees. 
The pact drops a previous. clause 
permitting employes to withdraw 
from.the union. 

The contract covers workers at 
two. main plants and the: missile 
bases at Vandenberg, Calif.; Cape 
Canaveral, Fla.; Edwards AFB, 
Calif.; White Sands, N. M., and 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Workers at-Lockheed plants in 
Sunnyvale and Burbank, Calif., 
June 20 rejectéd an offer by man- 
agement to raise wages by 4 cents 
an hour this year, 3 cents next 
year. 

The strike of the [AM and UAW 
against United Aircraft continued 
in Connecticut while negotiations 
were conducted. A UAW repre- 
sentative cited a full-page company 
ad in the Hartford Courant as an 
example of “the latest strikebreak- 
ing technique.” 

The ad urged workers to “join 
the thousands back at work.” lit 
asserted that,-even though both 
sides are “negotiating in good faith,” 
the talks will take time and “we 
urge you to return to work at once.” 

IAM members at Convair mis- 
sile bases and test sites were vot- 
ing over the week-end on a new 
two-year agreement. 

The company offered an imme- 
diate increase of 4 cents an hour 
for all employes not on a field rate, 
and another 3 cents next ‘year; a 
new top rate of $3.75 an hour, up 
59 cents, for field grade employes 
in hine factory, office and techni- 
cal classifications; extended unem- 
ployment benefits; improvements in 
the cost of living clauses, and ia 
grievance, seniority and recall pro- 
visions. 


Workers Win | 
On Work Rules, Pay 


Seventeen thousand members of the Shipbuilding Workers have 
voted overwhelmingly to end a five-month-long strike at Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s eight East Coast shipyards, after scoring a sweeping 
victory on both work rules and economic. issues. 

Settlement of the long contract dispute was reached when man- 


made almost a year ago, in the 
midst of negotiations, which uni- 
laterally eliminated grievance and 
arbitration procedures, reduced 
working conditions, and watered 
down job security. 

' Coupled with the defeat of 
management’s efforts to change 
the work rules, the settlement 
gave IUMSWA members a 25- 
cent-an-hour wage package over 
the life of the three-year agree- 
ment, major improvement of 
recall rights for laid-off workers, 
and establishment of a joint hu- 
man relations committee to study 
the impact of automation. 

Following ratification of the pact 

at overflow meetings, members of 
the Shipbuilding Workers began 
streaming batk to work at seven 
of the eight yards. At Quincy, 
Mass., 10,000 IUMSWA members 
remained temporarily off the job as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press, 
while representatives of 1,000 mem- 
bers of the Technical Engineers at 
that yard remained in negotiations 
with Bethlehem in an effort to com- 
plete agreement on a contract. 

The Shipbuilding Workers’ vic- 

tory on the work rules, grievance 
and arbitration procedures was par- 
ticularly significant since the com- 


agement withdrew arbitrary changes® 


pany had unilaterally placed its so- 
called “white book” of sweeping 
changes into effect nearly a year 
ago, while negotiations were still in 
progress. The unionists remained 
on the job for nearly six months de- 
spite these changes in an effort to 
win peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute. 


Wages to Rise 25 Cents 

Under terms of the settlement, 
the IUMSWA members receive an 
immediate 4-cent hourly wage in- 
crease; another 5 cents on Aug. 1, 
1960; 11 cents in August 1961, and 
5 cents in August 1962. The pact 
runs through June 1, 1963. 

The union also won an $11-per- 
week hike in sick and accident ben- 
efits, raising the level of benefits to 
a range of $53 to $68; a $500 in- 
crease in life insurance benefits; 
and an increase in pension, bene- 
fits to $2.50 per month for each 
year of service up to the present, 
and $2.60 for each year of future 
service. 

Recall rights were extended 
from the present two years to five 
years; rates for the same jobs in 
the various shipyards were .equal- 
ized; premium pay was improved; 
and a provision was added giving 


workers holiday pay for jury duty. 
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Page Three 


Forand EF Bill Fate Left i in Senate’s Hands: 


House Votes Skeleton 


Health Care Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tained $500 million more than Pres. 
Eisenhower had asked for public 
housing and urban renewal, and ex- 
tended until 1965 the World War 
II GI home loan program which 
the Administration had .wanted' to 
let die July 1. A $1.4 billion hous- 
ing bill approved by the House 
’ Banking Committee is awaiting 
‘clearance by the Rules Committee. 

@ The House Rules Commit- 

tee, in a surprise move, again 
endangered school legislation this 
year by voting 7 to 5 against 
sending differing Senate and 
House school bills to a joint con- 
ference committee. Approval of 
a rule sending the bills to confer- 
ence had been expected in the 
wake of House passage of its first 
general school-aid measure in 
history. 


_ @ The Senate, by a 62-17 vote, 
passed and sent to the White House 
a bill giving a 7.5 percent wage in- 
erease to more than 1.5 million 
government employes. The meas- 
ure, vigorously opposed by the Ad- 
ministration, earlier sailed through 
the House by a vote of 377 to 40. 
The lopsided margins on both sides 
of Capitol Hill raised hopes that 
the necessary two-thirds vote could 
be mustered in each house to over- 
ride an almost certain veto. 

@ A $3.58 billion foreign aid bill 
—$590 million below what Eisen- 
hower had asked—won House ap- 
proval by a vote of 258 to 124. 
Before passage the House, in a rare 
rebuff to its powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee, restored half of 
the $200 million the committee had 
eut from military aid funds. 

@ The Senate has approved a 
bill extending for another year ex- 
cise taxes on local telephone serv- 
ice, telegrams and travel scheduled 
to die July 1. In addition, by a 
narrow 42-41 vote, it repealed the 


present 4 percent tax credit allowed 


hole in the mineral depletion allow- 
ance. 
@ By a vote of 70 to 5 the Sen- 


construction of $1.5 billion in flood 
control, navigation and reclamation 
projects. The measure now goes 


third of the projects approved by 
the Senate. The bill is similar to 
ones vetoed by Eisenhower in 1956 
and 1958. 

The social security bill passed 
by the House linked medical care 
for the aged to what AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany said was a. 
“pauper’s oath” provision, since it 
provided for aid only through 
public assistance programs which 
help only the destitute. 

Health benefits would be avail- 
able only in those states providing 
additional funds to match federal 
grants. 

In other areas covered by social 
security, however, the House meas- 
ure dropped the present limitation 
which makes disability benefits 
available only to those over 50, so 
that all disabled persons will be 
eligible for assistance. It also raised 
benefits for 400,000 surviving chil- 
dren of workers covered by the in- 
surance program and provided ben- 
efits to about 25,000 widows of 
workers who died before benefits 
became available in 1940. 

The bill also liberalized work 
test requirements to make about 
600,000 more persons eligible; 
added 150,000 self-employed 
physicians to other professional 
groups now covered; and brought 
into the program other groups 
including employes of non-profit 


concerns and some domestic help. 


Growers Ask Mitchell 
To Break Picket Lines 


By Robert 


B. Cooney 


' The fate of AFL-CIO picket lines marching outside rich ranches 
and orchards of central California hung in the balance as Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell issued “several interpretations” on the ques- 


tion of whether the government 


could and would send domestic 


workers or imported Mexicans past the pickets. 


A group of California’s most® 


powerful growers and their lawyers, 
in two long sessions with Mitchell 
in Washington, protested the re- 
fusal of the California Dept. of 
Employment to refer domestic 
workers or Mexican nationals to 
farms picketed by the AFL-CIO 
Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

Mitchell announced afterwards 
he would, at the request of the 
AFL-CIO, meet soon with labor. 

After the meeting with the grow- 
ers, a statement from Mitchell said 
he agreed the problems were “of a 
serious nature and needed review.” 

The statement said Mitchell 
“had already advised the director 
of the California Dept. of Em- 
ployment of several interpreta- 
tions of the regulations affecting 
the referral of workers and prom- 
ised to give the overall problems 
immediate study and report on 
the results of that'study as quick- 
hy as possible.” 

The statement said Mitchell “ ‘was 
fully aware of the economic conse- 
quences of any large-scale loss of 
€rops” and he would be in day-to- 
day touch with the California situa- 
tion. He invited the growers to call 
him “if an emergency arose” mean- 

time. ta 
' Irving ‘Perluss, California’s em- 
ployment director, relied on the “la- 


bor dispute” clause to the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 in refusing to 
refer either domestic workers: or 
Mexicans to the growers. That law 
created the federal-state employ- 
ment system. 

John Zuckerman, a rancher from 
Stockton and chairman of the new- 
ly-organized California Farmers’ 
Emergency Food Committee, said 
the group wanted from Mitchell a 
definition of “labor dispute” which 
would prohibit what he called 
“stranger picketing.” 

Zuckerman saiti a labor dispute 
should be considefed bona fide only 
if the picket had had an employe 
relationship to the employer he was 
picketing. 

Zuckerman, who led the group of 
six growers and four lawyers which 
met with Mitchell for nearly four 
hours, had explained earlier that the 
growers emergency committee was 
formed to develop a non-union 
work force “to pick crops in areas 
}where these labor parasites hit:” 

In California, it was reported that 
John Newman of Oxnard, head of 
the Council of California Growers, 
tried to get Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon to intervene with Mitchell. 
Newman reported Nixon as saying 
that, although he was sympathetic, 
he could not overrule Pres. Eisen- 


hower’s appointees, 


@ 


on stock dividend income, tight-/|{ 
ened the law on business entertain- | 
ment deductions, and closed a loop- |; 


ate passed a bill authorizing future: 


back to the House, which last year |; 
passed the bill with only about a}: 


with this horse-drawn 88-year-old carriage. 
‘buggy wages and working conditions” and use of alien strikebreakers. 


MEAT CUTTERS DRAMATIZE Sanath strike against Peyton Packing Co. at El Paso, Tex., 


Consumer boycott has been urged to end “horse and 


8 Democrats on Committee Blast 
Means Test in Health Care Bill 


The 70 million workers covered by the social security system “should be given the opportunity to 
contribute” toward paid-up medical protection in old age for themselves, their wives and their 
widows, eight liberal Democrats on the House Ways & Means Committee have asserted. 

The liberals, in supplemental views on the social security bill sent to the House floor by the com- 
mittee, said they were “greatly concerned” that the measure did 


not contain “any provision for 


social insurance protection against'?— 
the hazard of medical costs in old 
age.” 

Signing the supplemental state- 
ment were Democratic Representa- 
tives Aime J. Forand (R. I.), Cecil 
R. King (Calif.); Thomas J. O’Brien 
(ill.), Eugene J. Keogh (N. Y.), 
Frank M. Karsten (Mo.), Thaddeus 
M. Machrowicz (Mich.), Lee Met- 


‘calf (Mont.) and William J. Green, 


Jr. (Pa.). 

Expressing opposition to the 
bills provision extending health 
care only to the medically in- 
digent, they declared: “We are 
‘shocked that after the 23 years 
of successful operation of the so- 
cial security system there are 
those who would have us rely 
still on relief and assistance as 
the sole governmental approach 
to meeting a major economic 
hazard of universal occurrence.” 


In a separate statement, Rep. 
Hale Boggs (D-La.) declared that 
“in my judgment a program of 
medical care for the aged must ulti- 
mately be worked out within the 
framework of the established social 
security system.” 

In their supplemental views, the 
committee liberals said that through 
the social security system “the great- 
est threat to the,economic security 
of the retired aged would be met on 
a planned and orderly basis—with- 
out cost to the general revenues of 
federal, state and local governments 
and in a way that supports the 


Douglas Bill Seen 


Blocked by Lenders 


Madison, Wis.—Some money- 
lending agencies are outwardly sup- 
porting the “truth in lending” bill 
sponsored by Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Ill.) but behind the scenes are 
working to block its passage by 
Congress, H. Vance Austin, manag- 
ing director of the Credit Union 
National Association, has charged. 

Douglas’ bill, endorsed by 25 
other senators and representatives, 
would require all consumer credit 
lenders and sellers to disclose the 
true annual interest rate and all 
other finance charges involved in 
credit transactions. Approved by a 
subcommittee, it is now bogged 
down in the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. 


rights and dignity of the individual 
citizen.” 

They pointed out that the objec- 
tive of legislation linking health 
care for the aged to the social se- 
curity mechanism would remove 
the “haunting fear” that an expen- 
sive illness would “wipe out a life- 
time accumulation of savings, 
threaten the ownership of a home, 
force dependence on children, or 
make one, after a lifetime of in- 
dependence, submit to the humilia- 
tion of a test of need.” 

The congressmen said the na- 
tion’s goal should be “to prevent 
dependency rather than to deal 
with it at the expense of the gen- 
eral taxpayer after it has oc- 
curred.” 


The Democrats said that the sec- 
tion of the social security bill call- 
ing for federal-state welfare con- 
tributions to aid only “medical pau- 
pers” will not meet the “great need 


for protection” of the 16 million 
people now over 65, adding that 
“the logical and certain method for 
meeting the need is through con- 
tributory social insurance,” 
Spread Costs ' 

“We believe,” they said, “that 
the American people are eager for 
this additional protection and will 
gladly pay the modest amounts in- 
volved during their working years 
in order not only to provide pro- 
tection for those now old but to 
spread the costs of that protection 
over workers and employers as a 
group rather than having it fall un- 
evenly on those young people who 
have retired parents and other rel- 
atives who get sick. 

“Most of all we believe it is in 
the best American tradition to make 
prior provision for the future by 
having those now young start buy- 
ing paid-up protection to be added 
to their cash benefit (under social 
security) when they retire.” 


before adjournment. 


hovered over them.” 


Medical Care for Aged 
‘Next Step,’ Johnson Says 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) has 
told the Senate that action on medical care for the aged is 
“the next major step” which the 86th Congress must take 


In a speech on the Senate floor June 19, on the 25th 
anniversary of Senate passage of the Social Security Act of 
1935, Johnson expressed “a deep feeling of pride that it was 
my party—the Democratic Party—that overwhelmingly sup- 
porte ” the social insurance program. 

The social security system, he declared “has brought dignity 
and security to our senior citizens,” and “has helped remove 
the haunting fear of loss of productive ability which once 


“In this 25th anniversary year,” 
are engaged in another controversy revolving .around the 
social security program. We are faced with the making of 
a decision as to whether to take another important step in 
eliminating the haunting insecurity of old age. 

“This time the issue involved is health care. We must face 
up to the fact that medical costs have risen constantly, whereas 
our senior citizens generally live on fixed incomes.” 

Johnson said he would not coment on the legislation since 
it was then pending in the House, but declared: “I hope that 
before this session is over we shall build another strongroom 
on the foundation that was so well laid 25 years ago.” 


Johnson continued, “we 
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UNION-BACKED, this new $2.4 million addition to the non-profit Metropolitan Hospital in the heart 
of Detroit will open the way for full family health care not only for United Auto Worker families but |. 
for the entire community. a new wing, financed by a UAW loan, will open in the summer of 1961. 


Rail Talks to Resume, 
Unions Hit Board Report 


Chicago—Eleven non-operating railroad unions are scheduled to 
resume negotiations with the nation’s railroads June 27 following 
settlement recommendations by a Presidential Emergency Board, 


which are not binding. 


Earlier, chief executives of the unions, after reviewing the board’s 


report, declared there was “unani-Y 


mous disappointment” with the re- 
port. They added that, as matters 
stand now, “the disputes arising out 
of the organizations’ proposals . . 
and the carrier counter-proposals 
remain for disposition by collective 
bargaining.” 

The emergency board recom- 
mended a 5-cent hourly wage in- 
crease in a contract to run until the 
fall of 1961. In addition it pro- 
posed a number of fringe benefits, 
including group life insurance, im- 
proved health and welfare benefits 

»and- extension of benefits to fur- 
* Joughed employes for three months: 


Meanwhile, Pres. George M. 
Harrison of the Railway Clerks, 
an AFL-CIO vice president, 
charged that the emergency board 
reached “conclusions which were 
not in keeping with the facts in 
the case.” 

They came to these conclusions, 
he added, “long before the report 
was written.” He presided at a na- 
tional organization conference of 
the Railway Clerks. 


Don’t Meet Needs 

The board’s recommendations, 
he asserted, are “wholly unsatis- 
factory (and) disappointing.” They 
do not “meet the needs of the peo- 
ple we represent,” he said. But he 
pointed out that the unions “still 
have a responsibility” under the 
Railway Labor Act to negotiate 
with the railroads. 


Harrison repeated remarks he 
made in an earlier address at the 
convention of the Railroad Teleg- 
taphers in which he flayed board 
acceptance of the railroads’ “inabil- 
ity to pay” plea. He declared that 
the board “roamed far afield to deal 
with problems it might very well 
have left alone.” 

“The board,” he continued, “says 
that the workers, operating through 
their unions, are in a measure re- 
sponsible for the failure of the in- 
dustry to be in a thriving, healthy, 
growing condition.” It made this 
observation, he charges, even 
“though it knows that the workers 
have no voice in management pol- 
icies.” 

“The board also blamed us for 
failure to get help for the industry 
from a government ‘that is not our 
government, but industry’s,” he 
continued. 

Harrison pointed out, also, that 
“the railroads say we have been 
critical and unfair and accuse us of 
being responsible for all their diffi- 
culties; that our work rules make 
necessary the employment of men 
who are not needed to the tune of 
$500 million a year.” 


In this een atmosphere 


there is little room to sit down 
and consider the problems of the 
industry,” he warned. 

He added that while “manage- 


*| ment is responsible to its stockhold- 


ers for profits, and to the public for 
service, unions are responsible for 
the welfare of their members.” 

In another phase of rail negotia- 
tions, the first nationab bargaining 
between Operating unions and the 
railroads over the hotly-debated 
work rule issue was scheduled to 
begin July 6. 

In Chicago, the 107,000-member 
Railroad Trainmen and the nation’s 
railroads agreed on a new wage 
pact calling for a 4 percent pay in- 
crease to end a 14-month-old con- 
tract dispute. It followed closely 
the pattern established by the arbi- 
tration award handed down in the 
Wage case between the carriers and 
the Locomotive Engineers. 

The new contract calls for a 2 
percent wage increase—S5.1 cents 
an hour—effective July 1, 1960 
and another 2 percent for the 
trainmen on Mar. 1, 1961. Ex- 
piration date of the pact was set 
for Nov. 1, 1961. 

Also included in the agreement 
was a provision freezing into the 
base pay rate 17 cents an hour in 
cost-of-living increases granted un- 
ion members since May 1957. The 
living cost escalator clause was not 
included in the new pact. 


Union-Aided 
Hospital Gets 
New Building 


Detroit— The ground-breaking 
here for a union-backed $2.4 mil- 
lion addition to the non-profit Met- 
ropolitan Hospital was called “a 

“milestone” on the road to ade- 
quate medical care for the entire 
community. 

Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey of the 
Auto Workers told a gathering of 
some 250 doctors, staff members 
and union families that this expan- 
sion of medical facilities marks “‘an 
important milestone in providing 
improved medical care for the com- 
munty.” 

“Metropolitan Hospital will be 
the keystone,” Mazey added, “of 
a group medical practice plan 
which will concentrate on pre- 
ventive care. 

“It will provide comprehensive, 
prepayment medical care, includ- 
ing doctors’ visits and hospitali- 
zation.” 

The new addition to Metropoli- 
tan Hospital, which is located in the 
heart of the motor capital, is being 
financed by a UAW loan. The two- 
story air-conditioned structure is 
scheduled to open in the summer 
of 1961. 

Metropolitan will provide medi- 
cal and hospital service for the 
Community Health Association, 
which soon will be enrolling mem- 
bers for full family health care 
protection. UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther is president of CHA, 

Metropolitan and the two branch 
clinics planned for the end of this 
year on the outskirts of the city will 
serve mainly UAW families through 
CHA, but the facilities are open 
to the entire community. 


Curran Wins 11th Term 
As President of NMU 


New York—The Maritime Union has re-elected Joseph Curran 
to his 11th consecutive term as head of the 40,000-member union. 
Curran, head of the NMU since its founding in 1937, polled 
18,949 votes, against 2,024 for Stanley A. Walker of New Orleans 
and 1,410 for Albert J. Tiger of San Francisco in biennial elections 


conducted by the Honest Ballot 
Association. ‘ 
The voting by secret ballot in 
the union’s 30 port headquarters 
on all coasts, the Great Lakes and 
major river routes, was conduct- 
ed between Apr. 1 and May 31 
to permit members who were 
away at sea to cast their ballots. 

Steve Federoff, incumbent secre- 
tary-treasurer, was elected for a 
second term of office, defeating four 
opponents. Federoff polled 11,820 
votes, to 2,617 for Hugh McMur- 
ray, 2,490 for Leo Stoute, 2,390 for 
Charles Torres and 1,198 for Cor- 
nelius J. Sullivan. 

Vice President David M. Ramos 
and Shannon J. Wall were re- 
elected, and Rick Miller, a former 
national representative, was chosen 
to fill the third vice presidency. 

Re-elected as port agents were 


John T. Hunt of Boston; John T. 
Dillon of Norfolk, Va.; Layton J. 
Overstreet of Mobile, Ala.; Harry 
Alexander of New Orleans, La.; 
S. D. George of Galveston, Tex.; 
John P. Daly of Chicago; William 


A. Kelly of Detroit; Max Sykalski 


of Ludington, Mich.; and Elmer 
Barnette of Port Arthur, Tex. 
Also elected as port agents were 
Edward J. Pogor of New York; 
Louis Parise of Philadelphia; Joseph 
Patton of Charleston, S. C.; Samuel 
L. Moore, Jr.,°of St. Louis; John 
T. Reaves of Baltimore; and ‘Wil- 
liam D. Trussa of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
There was no candidate for port 
agent in Houston, Tex. William T. 
Kelly, who has been acting agent 


by appointment of the NMU na- 


tional office, will continue in the 
post. 


‘Have No Choice’ : 
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RR Telegraphers:, 
Stress Political Role 


Chicago—Unions should engage in politics because “they really 
have no choice in the matter,” a report adopted by the Railroad 
Telegraphers in convention here declared. 


The report, presented by the 


convention Committee on ‘State 


and National Legislation, stressed that labor organizations are 


“automatically in politics because? 


they exist under a legal and poli- 
tical system which has been gen- 
erally critical of union activities.” 

It added: “The conspiracy suit 
and the injunction judge have been 
problems for unions from the 
earliest times. A minimum of polit- 
ical activities is essential therefore 
in order that unions may be able to 
engage in collective bargaining on 
even terms.” 

The report blasted legislation 
introduced by Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen (R-Ill.), which it pointed 
out would nullify a recent deci- 
sion of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
won by the Telegraphers, revers- 
ing lower court rulings which up- 
held “the right of the carrier (the 
Chicago & North Western Rail 
way) to ignore its contract with 
our organization and abolish sta- 
tions promiscuously, without con- 
sideration of the rights of the 
employes or the public.” 

The union had served a job stabil- 
ization request on the railroad, and 
the carrier, claiming the proposal 
was non-bargainable under the 
Railway Labor Act, had refused to 
bargain collectively with the union 
on its request. The high court 
held that bargaining was mandatory 
upon the railroad under the law. 

“If the Dirksen bill is enacted 
into law it will be little less than a 
calamity,” the committee report 
charged. E. J. Manion, who served 
as president of the union for many 
years, was chairman of the com- 
mittee, and another retired pres- 
ident, V. O. Gardner, was secretary. 

Telegraphers Pres. G. E. Leighty, 
in his convention report, empha- 
sized that “our problems with the 
railroads are serious ones. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of railroad 
employes during the last decade” 
he said, had lost their jobs. He 
added: “Electronics, moderniza- 
tion and mechanization and more 
recently the Transportation Act of 
1958 have had a tremendous im- 
pact on the employment forces of 
the railroads. These programs, 
with favorable legislation from 
Congress, federal administrative 
patronage and sympathetic state 
utility commissions, have aided the 
railroads in their desire to become 
a push-button, highly profitable; 
transportation system.” 

Delegates also heard Pres. J. A. 
Paddock of the unaffiliated Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen as- 
sert that there “has been a com- 
plete breakdown in the intent and 
purpose of the Railway Labor Act 
in emergency board proceedings.” 
“In my opinion,” he said, “emer- 
gency boards are merely a farce.” 
He declared: 

“The only way to accomplish 
our objectives fn Washington is 
for you, who are the leaders of 
the local organizations, to go 
-back to your own divisions, talk 
to every railroad man... and 
make him realize that he has to 
do his part by talking to his 
neighbor, by making sure that 
we get progressive men in Con- 
gress and the presidency, and 
wherever we can.”. 

Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen 
charged that an “integral part of 
the modern approach to collective 
bargaining is the insidious, clever 
concoction of diversionary issues.” 
He said: “When you can’t argue 
against the obvious righteousness of 


help offset the other. The present 
dispute. about so-called working 
rules falls into this category.” 

Gilbert pointed out that “if an 
industry multiplies its profits be- 
cause of more production by its 
workers, the employe rightfully de- 
serves a fair share of record earn- 
ings.” He continued: 

“I do not believe that anyone 
can argue with that reasoning. 
But it is at this point that the 
work rules enter the picture. In- 
dustrial powers cannot effectively 
argue against improved wages in 
time of prosperity. So they intro- 
duce the work rules or ‘feather- 
bedding’ strawmen.” 

Gilbert declared that the fact 
“that wages and rules are being. 
negotiated separately in our indus- 
try does not alter my view, because 
the rules dispute is aimed at wages 
. .. Simply by changing rules that 
have an influence on rates of pay, a 
carrier can agree to a wage in- 
crease and then endeavor to take 
part of it back. In the final analysis, 
the worker loses if he has to pay 
for a wage increase by working 
more hours under less desirable 
conditions, and for less money than 
the wage agreement contemplated.” 


Job Security 
Strike Ban 


Hearing Opens 


A Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee, heavily weighted with conserva- 
tives, moved ahead with “quickie” 
hearings on a bill by Sen. Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R-IlL) to ban 
bargaining or strikes over job se- 
curity issues despite strong protests 
from railroad unions—chief target 
of the bill. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.) is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee considering the bill., Other 
members are Senators Sam J. Er- 
vin, Jr., (D-N. C.), John A. Car- 
roll (D-Colo.), Roman L. Hruska 
(R-Nebr.), and Dirksen. 

As an array of management wit- 
nesses appeared in support of the 
bili, which would nullify a Su 
preme Court decision upholding a 
union’s right to strike to prevent 
loss of jobs, a top official of the 
Southern Railway ordered a group 
of supervisors to flood their con 
gressmen with letters. 

A copy of the letter, written by 
Southern Railway Supt. D. R. Mac- 
Leod, was obtained by the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. It 
directed 38 subordinate officials 
to write their congressmen on their 
personal stationary and send a file 
copy to MacLeod. The officials 
were also told to “encourage” others 
in their area to write similar let 
ters and to furnish Macljeod the 

“names of the individuals: you con 
tact.” 

Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation declared the drastic Dirk- 
sen proposal “is a matter that no 
responsible legislature would wish 
to consider lightly or hurriedly.” 

Leighty poifted out that; top rail 
union officials are movingsintonew 
negotiations with the carriers on the 
basis of recommendations of.a Pres 
idential Emergency Board, and that 
his own union, the Railroad Teleg- 
raphers is in the midst of a com 
vention. 

The AFL-CIO has shatply de- 
nounced the Dirksen bill ‘and the 


one issue, you create a dispute to 


RLEA described it as “vicious.” 
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Labor's Father of Year’ Gets ‘VIP Honors 
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CHARLES HARTUNG of Columbus, O., chosen Worker-Father of 1960, gets an appreciation 
scroll from Pres. Lee Minton, left, of the Glass Bottle Blowers.. Hartung is a television tube inspector 
for Kimble Glass Co., a 10-year member of GBBA, and a former Local 106 shop steward. 
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THE HARTUNG FAMILY lands at LaGuardia Field on its first 
trip to New York. From left are Hartung’s wife, Frances; daughter 
Debbie, 9, Hartung and son Steven, 6. 


CONGRATULATIONS are extended to 
Hartung and his family by AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, right, and 
Sec. Newton W. Black of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers, center, in a meeting at the AFL- 
CIO headquarters in Washington. 


THE UNION LABEL of the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
is on the frock Mrs. Hartung buys from saleslady 
Mildred Shively, left. 


HARTUNG AT WORK inspects a new television tube BLOOD DONOR HARTUNG is no stranger to SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE, right, stage father of 
at the Kimble Glass plant of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Mrs. Charles Hardin, left, 'and Chief Nurse Margaret the year, exchanges union cards with Hartung in New 
He is a parts inspector. Reeves, of the Columbus Red Cross. - York. Sir Cedric is in the Screen Actor’s Guild. 
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‘The ‘Souaill Will Decide a 


HE HOUSE HAS PASSED. and sent to: 

social security bill containing a number ¢ 
for improying the program, --But the same bill contains a “pauper’s 
oath” approach to health care for the aged that contradicts all of 
the basic principles of a sound social insurance program. Hokum 
has been substituted for legislation. 

The membership of the‘ House had no choice. The bill con- 
taining the improvements and the “compromise” on health care 
went to the floor under a closed rule preventing amendments of 
any kind. The House did not have the opportunity to vote on 
the Forand bill principle of using the time-tested social security 
system to provide health care for the aged. 

The fight to enact legislation to help retired persons meet the 

ngs apeag hap ines er ah, Nn ciogelanan yagi Machogen 

has shifted to the Senate where the first round will be fought in 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

A favorable committee. report will ease the way for a vote on 
the Senate floor for a Forand-type bill. But in any case the Senate 
can be expected to vote on the issue, an issue that has aroused 
the American people as no other in recent years and an issue that 
will loom importantly in the election campaign. 

The Senate can help decide whether health care for the aged will 
become a reality this year or merely a campaign debaters’ point. 

Labor wants a law—not an election issue; because the only 
real issue is still: Can you afford to be 65? Can you afford to 
have 65-year-old parents? 


Vote the Funds 


: i ACTION of the House of Representatives in voting about 
$600 million less for the mutual security program than it au- 
thorized for the program a month ago is in keeping with an un- 
fortunate tradition that ill becomes a nation to which the free 
world looks for leadership. 

Year after year Congress authorizes the expenditure of a set 
amount of dollars for the foreign aid program and then, when 
it comes to voting the actual dollars, trims back its own judgment. 
This can be interpreted only as a small-minded, narrow in- 
sistence on the conceded fact that Congress controls the purse 
strings. 

_ In the 1960 missile and space era, this limited approach to 
critically important foreign policy matters is inadequate. If in the 

best judgment of Congress the foreign aid program for fiscal 1961 

should be set at $4.2 billion then the funds should be voted. 

Instead, the House chopped off $600 million, more than half of 
it for technical aid and economic assistance—two programs that 
are the bedrock of America’s struggle to spread democracy in the 
newly emerging and underdeveloped nations. The final House bill 
represents improvement over the Appropriations Committee recom- 
mendations, but not enough. 

It is imperative that the Senate restore these funds, especially 
the dollars authorized for the Development Loan Fund. 

The action is all the more necessary because of the Soviet Union’s 
sabotaging of recent efforts to ease world tensions through. sum- 
mitry and high-level, personal diplomacy. The foreign aid pro- 
gram under present circumstances becomes an evermore important 
weapon in the fight for world peace and freedom. 

To weaken this previously approved program by withholding 
necessary funds is to weaken America’s leadership of the free 
world, 
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Rewards of ‘Patriotism:’ 


[¢ HAS BEEN SAID that the question of gov- 

ernment-financed research and the private 
patents that result from it is such a “technical” 
matter that it is almost impossible to get the 
public interested. 

Yet there is a side to the question that is far 
from “technical” and should be within the grasp 
of everyone who has the interests of the United 
States at heart. 

That is the immense cost to our people in- 
volved in spending billions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money annually on research only to per- 
mit private corporations to obtain private com- 
mercial patents on the discoveries that they make 
through the use of these same public funds. 

Those costs have been estimated as high as 
$30 billion over the next quarter of a, century 
in higher prices. 

Even more importantly they involve . the 
strengthening and even perpetuation of monop- 
olies that it has long been public policy to destroy. 

The question of government-financed research 
and resulting private patents is more than a “tech- 
nical” matter. 


CONGRESS IS DEBATING whether it should 
insist that patents obtained through Defense De- 
partment research should revert to the govern- 
ment or should be permitted to revert to private 
interests as has been taking place ever since World 


| War Il. 


In the House an amendment was introduced to 
the Defense Department appropriations bill pro- 
viding that all patents resulting from government- 
financed research become the property of the 
United States. 

The amendment was defeated 37 in favor to 
104 against. So as far as the House is con- 
cerned, powerful American corporations can go 
on patenting discoveries made with govern- 
ment money even though in their own private 
contracts with scientists they have strict clauses 
under which patents are automatically assigned 
to the corporation and not to the employe mak- 
ing the discovery. 

Senator Russell Long (D-La.) has made sev- 
eral major speeches in the Senate on the subject 
and has introduced a bill making patents result- 
ing from government-fimanced research govern- 
ment property. 

His speeches and his bill have brought strong 


opposition from the American Patent Law Asso- 


Taxpayers Pay Twice Over 
For Defense Research Patents 


ciation made up of patent lawyers, many of whom 
represent leading corporations. These corpora- 
tions do research for the government at the cost 
of billions of dollars annually but are far more 
interested in the additional billions to be gained 
through commercial exploitation of the discov- 
eries made through the use of public research 
funds. 

Their concern over the possible cutting off of an 
immensely lucrative operation is understandable 
from the viewpoint of private profits. And, as de- 
bate in the Senate made clear, the same concern 
is understandable from the viewpoint of the pub- 
lic interest. 

The history of private corporations with rela- 
tion to defense research and private patent profits 
and monopolies is not too edifying. Long told 
the Senate that many defense contractors in World 
War II “took the position that they did not want 
to do the research and development unless they 
could get the private patent rights. The govern 
ment reluctantly yielded on that potnt.” 


Having “taken” the government so patriot- 
ically on the patent point, they have been “tak- 
ing” the government and the public ever since. 


HERE ARE SOME of the comments made im 
Congress during discussion of this issue: 

Sen. Ernest Gruening (D-Alaska): “What is the 
use of talking about the enforcement of antitrust 
laws when the present Administration is at the 
same time creating patent monopolies that cost 
the American public billions of dollars?” 


Rep. Harris B. McDowell (D-Del.): “I have 


been astounded to discover that in the absence of 


any legislative enactment by Congress establishing 
a patent policy for the federal government, officials 


' of the Dept. of Defense have themselves under- 
‘taken to develop a patent policy of their éwn 
which is in direct conflict with the repe enact- 


ments of Congress as expressed in the’ Atomic 
Energy Act, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act and other legislation where Congress has 
spelled out a national ‘patent policy which' protects 
the interests of our country.” 

All of which should not be too “technical” for 
the public to understand if it is to avoid paying 
through the nose twice—once for-the research and 
again for the commercial products of the research 
because of monopolistic prices protected ‘by 17, 
34 or even 51 year patents, (Washington Window) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 


|Morgan Says: | 


e -.> 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO._ Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


F THE CATASTROPRIC cancellation of 
President Eisenhower’s trip to Japan had 
been a single bolt from the blue it might have 
been somewhat less pain- 
ful to take. But this dra- § 
matic disappointment and | 
the earlier crumbling of ;{ 
the summit, with which it % 
was linked, are only the | 
more spectacular evi- | 
dences of a slippage of 
American power, prestige | 
and influence which has 
set in almost everywhere. 
And instead of a mar- ee 
shalling of forces in Wash- 
ington for a carefully-co- : 
ordinated counter-offensive there is: only con- 
tention and confusion with candidates jockeying 
for advantage in a presidential year plus a par- 
ticularly pin-headed pettiness in Congress in the 
mauling of foreign aid legislation. The House 
has fortunately restored some of the deep cuts in- 
flicted on foreign aid in the Appropriations com- 
mittee by Louisiana’s self-styled expert on foreign 
affairs, Congressman Otto Passman, 

Even if all these weaknesses are corrected in 
current legislation our slippage in Asia and Africa 
is already tangible and alarming. Why, we might 
ask, are construction projects so important? One 
of the most urgent needs of these emerging nations 
is for school buildings. The Soviet'Union is con- 
structing a big technical high school in Ethiopia, 
another for 2500 students in Guinea and will 
staff both, of course, with Soviet teachers and 
technicians. 


Guinea, which less than three years ago was 
still a French colony on the western bulge of 
Africa, suggests.a classic picture of the way 
the Communists are moving to beat us at our 
own game in the foreign aid field, 


Washington Reports: 


\Red|\Nations Move into 
As US. Curtails Foreign Aid 


~~ 
“ ¢ fen, 


Teele 


Africa. 


‘Last winter, bent on stretching his horizons as 
befits a presidential prospect, -Sen. Stuart Sy- 
mington took off to Africa.. In Guinea he was 
pleasantly surprised to discover that local resi- 
dents would applaud the American flag on Am- 
bassador Edward Morrow’s car as it passed. The 
ambassador’s daughter worked in a Hospital and 
he had become actively interested in the country. 
President Sekou Toure, who had just recently 
been in the U.S., confirmed to Symington that 
this kind of diplomacy engendered good feelings. 

Later, when it came to the senator’s attention 
that the president needed a small airplane to 
get about his country where roads are scarce, 
he determined to see if a surplus American C-47 
couldn’t be made available. Checking made it 
look simple; cost shouldn’t exceed $100,000 and 
the State Dept. was enthusiastic. But then he 
got a phone call from State with the bad news: 
the Budget Bureau had ruled the government 
couldn’t afford it. -Of course you have to stop 
somewhere. 

MEANWHILE here is what the Communists 
are doing today in Guinea, whose per capita in- 
come is approximately $42.50 a year: 

Toure asked us for a printing press but gov- 
ernment agreements for such things through the 
aid program are long and technical and compli- 
cated and certain immunities are required for 
American officials and technicians involved. So 
the Czechs are installing the printing press and 
Communists will teach the Guineans how to run it. 

There was discussion with us about a radio 
transmitting station but East Germans are build- 
ing it and will initially control the country’s com- 
munications. 

Rice is a Guinea food staple. The govern- 
ment could use American experts to demon- 
strate scientific methods to increase the crop. 
A few weeks ago a band of Chinese Communist 
“volunteers” arrived to school Guinea farmers 
in their methods to improve the quality of the 
rice. And then there is the Soviet technical 
high school. 

Question: How warmly will an American— 
senator, student or whatever—be welcomed in 
Guinea say two or three years from now? 


Federal Pay Hike Deserved, 
Senators Johnson, Smith Agree 


EN. LYNDON JOHNSON (D-Tex.), Senate 

majority leader, expressed hope that Congress 
can override an expected presidential veto of the 
postal and federal pay increase bill, but said “he 
was not certain that this could be done. His 
statement was made in an interview on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program, heard on more than 300 radio 
stations, 

Johnson and Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R- 
Me.) agreed. that a federal pay increase was justi- 
fied and was the responsibility of Congress: “since 
federal workers do not have the right to strike or 
the bargaining vehicle that organized workers 
have” in private employment. 

The House and Senate, by more than two- 
thirds majorities, voted to increase postal and 
federal pay 7.5 percent. The President has 10 


DEPT. 


nd 


— | 


days, after getting the measure, to decide 
whether to approve or veto it. 

Johnson thought there would be enough time, 
if a veto occurs, for Congress to act. 

“One of the reasons for taking the bill up now 
as we have,” he said, “is to get it to the President 
and give him ample opportunity to have it re- 
searched and get the recommendations of his 
people . . . and give us time to consider any rec- 
ommendations he may make.” 

SEN. SMITH, commenting on the reasons for 
the increase, said that she knows personally of in- 
stances among postal workers’ families where the 


wage is so low that “two people in the family are | — 


obliged to work or the main wage earner has to 
take an evening job.” She also said that the low 


. Wage among government workers causes a high 


turnover. 


~ “Pm told that this is essentially because pri- 
vate industry offers so much more,” she as- 
serted. “Government workers have not re- 
ceived increases anywhere comparable to those 
in private industry.” 
Johnson pointed out that the increased wage 
would go not only to postal, secretarial, clerical 


and other such government employes but also to|} 


the scientists who work on missiles and other de- 

fense projects. » 

“I think that unless we're realistic and face 

up to the situation, we'll have a government run 

by second-rate people, and I don’t think any- 
one wants that to happen,” he said. — 


Mrs. Smith rejected the Administration request 


that the increases be delayed until the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics completed a survey on govern- 
ment wages, saying: “I’m very skeptical about 
surveys and studies, I think there are places for 
them, but too often I’ve seen them result in noth- 
ing but delay or as the means to kill a proposal.” 
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REGARDLESS OF WHAT LEGISLATION is rescued from the 
devouring hostility of the House Rules Committee in the last few 
days of Congress, it must be recorded that the committee through- 
out the session has demonstrated its veto power on legislation with 
an arrogance not easily surpassed. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) and a spokesman for Vice Pres, 


Nixon indicate that they hope to reverse the Rules unit’s 7-to-5 vote 
locking up the federal school aid bill. 


The fact remains that the committee sat for a year on a school 
bill approved by the House Education Committee and then de- 
layed for three months more a second scaled-down measure that 
easily won approval of the House once it was allowed to go to 
the floor. io cy AP ; 

The Rules group agreed on a green light for the bill only after 
being threatened with drastic action that would force the bill out 
through so-called “calendar Wednesday” procedure. 

The fact remains that after both the House and Senate had 
approved, by substantial votes, somewhat differing versions of school- 
aid programs, the Rules Committee again imposed its power to 
thwart the clearly-expressed desires of a majority of each house. 

It has been geperally understood that a Senate-House conference 
committee would quickly reach agreement on a compromise bill so 
that it could be sent to the White House for Pres. Eisenhower's 
signature or veto. But for four lingering weeks the Rules Com- 
mittee declined to clear the bill for a conference committee. 

2 * * 

THIS IS NOT the only instance of sheer obstructionism. The 
House Labor Committee’s minimum wage bill is threatened with 
delay unless drastic procedure is again employed. The Labor Com- 
mittee’s' jobsite picketing bill, designed to correct a clear injustice 
to building trades unions in an industry where nonunion operations 
are expanding, is still stuck in the Rules unit. 

Calendar Wednesday procedure had to be used to force to the 
House floor a bill to increase the salaries of government postal 
and civil service workers. The Rules Committee declined to 
clear it, and the end of the session was near. 

The Rules Committee has used its power to control the nature 
of legislation as well as its presentation to the House. The school 
bill was sent to the floor with an open rule allowing all types of 
amendments, but the committee voted a non-amendments rule when 
it did not want to risk- liberalization of a measure on the floor. 

* * + 

AN INTERESTING QUESTION was raised about the relations 
of Mr. Nixon and the House Republican leaders when the Vice 
President’s press secretary, Herbert Klein, announced that Mr. Nixon 
was trying to arrange a floor vote on the school bill. Despite this 
public statement, all four Republican members of the Rules Com- 
mittee voted on June 22 to refuse the bill a green light. 


Mr. Klein promptly said that the bill was “not dead” and there 
appeared to be a chance that the committee vote would be re- 
versed. But time was running short, and during the end of the 
session, the coalition conservatives controlling the Rules Com- 
mittee had power to exact penalties, trading off one bill for agree- 
ment on the death of another. The coalition consists of the 
four Republicans plus Chairman Howard Smith (D-Va.) and 
Rep. William M. Colmer (D-Miss.). 

* * e 
The Young Republicans, polfed on candidates for Vice President 


on-Mr. Nixon’s ticket, voted naturally—for Sen. Barry Goldwater, 
the Arizona self-styled conservative as their favorite. 

Back in other days, only former Sen. William F. Knowland (R- 
Calif.) rejoiced in the nickname of “young fogey.” Knowland will 
have to move over; he has company. 


SENATE MAJORITY LEADER Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) ex- 
pects a presidential veto of the postal and government pay increase 
bill but hopes the Congress will be able to override the veto. Sen, 
Margaret Chase Smith (R-Me.), left, agrees that the raise is justified. 
Johnson and Mrs. Smith were intervi¢wed on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program, 
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Unions, ‘Co-ops Offer 
Prepaid Dental Care 


By Sidney Margolius 


ORE MORE labor unions and co-ops have taken the lead in ‘ 


solving a major family financial and- health problem—the need 
for adequate dental care. Previously they pioneefed in developing 
group medical-care plans, and more recently have begun to change 
the faces of the cities with cooperative housing developments. 

Now unions and health co-ops are vigorously developing dental- 
insurance plans. In 1958 the U.S. 
Public Health Service listed 100 
dental plans throughout the country. 
Its new report which will be out 
soon lists 200 plans, says William J. 
Page, Jr., its dental resources ad- 
visor. 

Largest numbers of the new dental 
plans are sponsored by unions, and 
many others jointly by employers 
and employes as a new trend in col- 
lective bargaining. A number are 
community-wide—sponsored by lo- 
cal group-health cooperatives and 
dental and medical societies. A 
few are sponsored by fraternal 
societies. 

A good dental-insurance plan is a simple but extraordinarily 
effective idea. You pay a certain number of dollars a year, or 
your organization or employer pays them for you. In return 
your family gets preventive care to forestall dental troubles, and 
remedial care to correct any that do occur. 


As with medical insurance, there are two types of dental insur- 
ance: “service” plans and “indemnity” plans. In service plans, the 
insurance covers all or most of any dental treatment your family 
needs without extra cost to you. In some cases the care is pro- 
vided by the plan’s own clinic. _ 

“Indemnity” plans or combinations of ‘indemnity” and “service” 
work something like Blue Shield. You select the dentist. The in- 
surance pays specified allowances for each service. If your income 
is below a certain limit, participating dentists agree to accept the al- 
Jowances as payment in full. Families with higher incomes, or those 
using non-participating dentists, pay any difference between the 
dentist’s fees and the plan’s allowances. 

In still other dental plans, the insurance. pays for periodic exams 
and X-rays, and other services are provided at reduced prices. 


THE PREVENTIVE CARE provided by dental insurance is the 
key idea. In dentistry, perhaps more effectively than in any other 
field of health care, modern preventive care can avoid many of our 
present dental troubles. 


Unfortunately, to save the cost many moderate-income fam- 
ilies avoid going to dentists until teeth actually begin to ache or 
wobble. Then it’s often too late to save them. 


Recently Dr. Aurelia Toyer, representing the Metropolitan Con- 
sumer Council, told the New York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Health Plans that nearly 40 percent of the American people 
receive no dental care during the course of a year. The amount of 
dental care noticeably varies with income. A government study 
found that only 23 percent of the families with incomes between 
$2,000 and $3,500 seek dental care. Only 33 percent with incomes 
between $3,500 and $5,000, and 45 percent with between $4,500 
and $7,000, get adequate dental care. 


The preventive dentistry provided by dental insurance saves 
money as well as teeth. It finds and repairs cavities while still 
small, thus saving the expensive bridges that many people must 
have while still young. It also prevents premature loss of “baby 
teeth,” which may cause crooked permanent teeth needing ex- 
pensive orthodontic treatment. It also can help detect and treat 
gum conditions before they become so advanced that we lose our 
teeth altogether. 

The other value of dental insurance is that it takes care of any big 
bills that do occur. It’s a fact, says Dr. Toyer, that much of the 
money borrowed from small-loan companies is for medical and 
dental bills. Even banks now advertise “dental loans.” Prepaid 
insurance enables families who can’t lay out-a big sum at one time 
to provide ahead for dental bills and save finance charges. 


ONCE EXISTING CONDITIONS are corrected, dental insur- 
ance can be quite reasonable. For example, Office Workers 
Local 153 in New York has insurance with Group Health Dental 
Insurance at a cost of $1.65 a month for an individual, and $6 for 
a family no matter how many children. The plan allows, for ex- 
ample, $4 to $10 for fillings, $4 for extractions, up to $410 for 
orthodontia for children, $96 to replace one missing tooth, $500 
for a pair of full dentures, and other payments for almost all possible 
dental needs. The 4700 participating dentists accept these payments 
in full for families with incomes under $6,500. 

Especially notable is Local 153’s provision for a special one-time 
payment to correct existing conditions, including any needed den- 
tures. This was financed by the local’s welfare fund as “an invest- 
ment in the dental health of our members.” The one-time fee orig- 
inally was set at $50 for an individual and $130 for a family. 

But so much repair work was required that GHDI had to raise 
the existing conditions rider to $70 for an individual and $160 for 
a family. wd s still a desirable investment. 

(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 
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; HERE 1S THE NEWEST AFL-CIO poster on the need for Gocmes wages. 
Wage Helps Everybody. Poster No. 12 may be ordered from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education, 815 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. €., at 5 cents a copy, 100 copies for $3. - 
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Chosen for 1959 AFL-CIO Awards: 


HIS MONTH the six students who were hon- 

ored in 1959 as recipients of the first AFL- 
CIO Merit Scholarship awards completed their 
freshmen year in college, demonstrating the far 
above average ability which had qualified them for 
the four-year grants. 

Two of the group, Richard Olson of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and Joyce Zars, of Bellwood, Iil., 
have been at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Joyce is one of only 66 coeds. She is 
majoring in mathematics, and taking science and 
Russian to prepare herself for a scientific career. 

Olson was successful in achieving the dean’s 
list for the first semester, an honor reserved for 
students who have averaged B-|- and higher. 

He has carried to college his interest in dramat- 
ics, and also sings in the MIT Glee Club. In his 
first year, Richard has taken courses in physics, 
chemistry and the humanities, providing himself 
with a liberal background before specializing. 
Richard’s father is a member of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


AT WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Clyde 
Headley, has compiled an impressive A— aver- 
age. Clyde, from the little town of Herts in Lin- 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 

WON’T MAINTAIN that a woman can fix 

anything with a bobby pin, but the point is, 
she'll try. If a bobby pin doesn’t do the: trick, 
she'll try the ice- 
pick, the manicure 
scissors, the eyelash 
curler, the potato 
masher, the nail file 
and her bare hands. 
Only when all else 
fails will she at- 
tempt to use a ham- 
mer, a wrench or a 
pair of pliers. 

If nothing works, 
she'll summon a 
professional to do 
the job. What she 
won't do (at least, I 
hope she won’t) ‘is 
call upon her husband for oie 

Theie fa MarGindes atnal-toke 00:simaio Wats 
man can’t make it complicated. Give a man a 
child’s 39-cent toy to assemble, and he’ll run up 
a bill for $8.75 buying the tools he needs to do 
the job. He can parlay a burned-out fuse into a 
complete.set of electrician’s tools. 

The average woman can paint the basement 
playroom, hang the curtains and rearrange all 


the furniture in the time it takes her husband to 


Give a Woman 


First Winners of Scholarship S 
Show Ability in Freshman Foul 


coln County, still plans on a career in electrical 
engineering. Orphaned during the year when his 
school-teacher mother died, Clyde is hoping for a 
summer job to help him meet college expenses, 

Originally planning to attended the University 
of Michigan, Bruce Kole. of Oak Park, Mich., 
switched to Wayne State. University when his 
father, a UAW member, died ox before Bruce 
completed high school. 


“During his first year, Bruce was elected to 
the Wayne Frosh Board, which plans student 


_ activities, and started his pre-med course. 


Christopher Ehret, Santa Paula, Calif., success- 
fully completed his first year at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. During the year he dis- 
covered that his real interest is in the liberal arts, 
rather than mathematics, in which he had planned 
to major. As a result, he is transferring to the 
University of Redlands to continue his studies, 

David Kennedy from Louisville, Ky., has had 
a successful year at the University of North Da- 
kota where, among other things, he has carried 
on his interest in radio by working at the student- 
operated radio station at South Bend. His father 
is a member of the Post Office Clerks. - 


a Bobby Pin 


reach a decision on what kind of brush to buy 
for the job. 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS is results. If she 
can get the sink to drain by jumping up and down 
on the kitchen floor, she’ll jump. Her husband 
recoils in horror at such tactics. His solution is to 
take the sink apart, spread it out on the floor 
and throw the whole kitchen out of commission 
for three days. - 

My own husband can make an engineering job 
out of straightening a picture. Instead of simply 
moving it a little bit this way and that way until 
he gets it right, he assumes an air of heavy re 
sponsibility and acts as though he’d been chosen 
to build the bridge over the River Kwai. 

After several minutes of intense coricentra- 
tion, during which he squints at the picture and 
taps his teeth with a pencil, he disappears into 
the basement. Twenty minutes later he emerges 
to announce that he’s going to the, hardware 
store to buy a level. i 

returns with 


An hour or so passes before he returns 
the level, a new tape measure, a new and 
some special picture hooks he has | talked 


into buying. Finally—after filling séveral sheets 
of paper with algebraic equations andj jholding ae 
intense half-hour conference with td man _ 
door—he hangs the picture. 

It’s slightly crooked but, after ving it a 
little bit this way and a teeny bit td way, I gt 
it to hang straight. Bs 
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gated national energy policy. ~ 


“Labor’s stakes in such a policy are immediate and vital,” declared Labor’s Economic Review, a 


publication of the AFL-CIO Dept. 


of Research. 


Resources. 


Slows Gre rn la bor Warns. 


The. AFL-CIO, expressing alarm over what it ‘called the Eisenhower Administration’s neglect of the 
gation’s energy resources, has called for an exhaustive survey preliminary to the creation of an inte- 
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_ “Increased productivity, maxi- | 
mum employment and rising liv- 
ing standards of workers, all are 
dependent upon future supplies 
of energy in abundance and at 
the lowest possible cost,” the Re- 
view added. 

The Review charged that “dur- 
ing the past eight years this prob- 
fem has been swept under the rug 
by the present national Administra- 
tion and the hour is growing late.” 

‘Stupendous’ Needs 

There. should be no delay of 
policies and programs to increase 
supplies of energy to meet the 
needs of the “stupendous dimen- 
sions” Outlined by every student of 
the field, the Review said. 

“The consequences of further in- 
action and irresolution can be most 
serious,” the Review cautioned, 
“and can well penalize the healthy 
and accelerated growth of the U.S. 
economy, which, more than any 
other nation, rests upon the ade- 
quacy of its energy base.” 

The Review said a new survey 
could update the findings of for- 
mer Pres. Truman’s 1950 Paley 
Commission. 

Such a survey would provide the 
basis for an energy policy along 
these principles: abundant supplies 
at lowest possible cost; protection 
against monopolistic practices; fed- 
eral leadership, with state, local and 


private cooperation; use of research 


and technology; integration of en- 
ergy and national resource policies. 


Historical Pattern Traced 

The AFL-CIO publication out- 
lined historical patterns of Amer- 
ica’s energy consumption, future 
needs, reserves of energy fuels, 
trends in costs, potential new 
sources and types of public policies 
required. 

The Review noted that, in 1850, 
wood supplied 90 percent of the 
nation’s energy, needs. Over the 
next century, coal replaced wood 
and in turn was supplanted by oil 
and natural gas. By the year 2000, 
nuclear energy will assume a prom- 
inent role. 

The nation in 1958 was using 
six times as much energy as in 
1900; 175 percent more than in 
1940 and 4.5 percent more than 
in 1955, 

Of total energy consumption in 
1958, oil made up 45 percent; na- 
tural gas, 26.5 percent and bitumi- 
nous coal, 23.1 percent. 


As for the chief uses of this en- 
ergy, industry accounted for 39.2 
percent; transportation, 20.2 per- 
cent and domestic use, 18.6 percent. 

On the world scene, the United 
States produced 41 percent of all 
the energy in 1937, declining to 
37 percent in 1957. In electric 
energy, the U.S. leads with 39 
percent in 1958. The Soviet Un- 


Kefauver Sponsors Bill 


To License 


Drug Firms 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) has introduced a bill to require 
the Food & Drug Administration to pass on the effectiveness, as 
well as the safety, of new drugs and requiring federal licensing of all 
manufacturers of prescription drugs. 


Kefauver told the Senate the 


necessity for the legislation was 


demonstrated by the hearings his?— 
Antitrust & Monopoly subcommit- 
tee has been conducting on admin- 
istered pricing in the prescription 
drug industry. 
He said the bill, by reassuring 

physicians that they can safely 
prescribe drugs by generic name 
rather than the trade name of big 
manufacturers, could lower drug 
prices by bringing “competition 
into play within the industry.” 

Kefauver said claims that differ- 
ent brands of the same drug were 
not equal in therapeutic quality, 
“whether fact or fiction,” would be 
answered by broadening the scope 
of federal regulation. “There is not 
and should not be any room in 
America for first, second and third- 
Class drug products,” Kefauver em- 
phasized. 

A provision in his bill requiring 
the Secretary of Health, Education 


& Welfare to license drug manufac- 
turers and carry out regular inspec- 
tion of conditions and controls un- 
der which drugs are manufactured 
would, Kefauver declared, eliminate 
the risk of irresponsible “bathtub 
manufacturers” of prescription 
drugs. 

Predicting that “large numbers of 
physicians would prescribe drug 
products by generic names if this 
bill is enacted,” Kefauver said “no 
longer coyld one drug manufactur- 
er say to the practicing physician 
that its products are befter than an- 
other manufacturer’s products if 
both are making the identical drug 
product under identical processes 
and procedures.” 


Kefauver said he is planning 
to introduce additional legislation 
at a later date to deal with other 
problems uncovered during the 
_ subcommittee probe. : 


ion ranks second in electric pow- 
er capacity, but has one-third 
‘America’s capacity at present. 


The Review pointed out that, be- 
tween 1950 and 1957, the Soviet 


electric power capacity increase, 
followed by West Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. It 
added that the Soviet Union has 
hydroelectric projects now under 
way which surpass the St. Lawrence 
and Grand Coulee developments. 


Turning to the nation’s future 
needs, the Review said the “gar- 
gantuan demands of America’s 
economy for energy over the past 
half-century will be dwarfed” by 
the meeds forecast for the next 
few decades. It cited population 
increases, technological advances 
and rising living standards as the 
motivating forces. 


The Review quoted Resources 
for the Future, Inc., as forecasting 
that the U.S. will be consuming 
88 percent more energy in 1975 
than in 1955. RFF says the en- 
ergy demand will increase by 75 
percent for soft coal; 95 percent 
for oil; 107 percent for natural gas 
and 121 percent for hydropower. 


Reserve Estimates Grow 


But estimates of the nation’s en- 
ergy reserves have varied, the Re- 
view observed. Some experts see 
the reserves as adequate indefinitely 
while others see exhaustion in some 
50 years. 

The AFL-CIO said, while noting 
that oil never has felt the effect of 
a public yardstick as has electric 
power through the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, that improved tech- 
nology would lessen the cost and 
conserve present reserves. Hydro 
resources as of 1958 ‘were only 25 
percent developed, it noted. 


AEC Policy Hit 


On potential new energy re- 
sources, the AFL-CIO scored the 
Atomic Energy Commission for al- 
lowing the development of atomic 
reactors to stall. 


The AEC was urged to take 
the initiative by setting goals for 
competitive nuclear power im 
lowest as well as high-cost fuel 
areas; by setting up demonstra- 
tion reactors and thus helping to 
create yardstick competition by 
federal, public and cooperative 
power systems. 


the U.S. has abundant shale oil 
reserves; that use of solar energy 
is still not feasible and that fusion 
power, which would enable man- 
kind to tap the nearly limitless en- 
ergy of the world’s oceans, remains 
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Sovede: Resources for the Future, Inc., Federal Power Commi ssion, Dr. Walter K. Zinn, formerly with A.E.C. 


in the laboratory stage, 


ATOMIC POWER: A NEGLIGIBLE AMOUNT OF ATOMIC POWER 
is at present being generated in the U.S.A, 
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Union led the world in the rate of], 


The Review also observed that 


TWENTY-TWO APARTMENT 


‘HOUSES like ‘these; each 20 | 


stories high, are scheduled to rise out of the ‘Mott Haven railroad 

yards in New York’s Bronx under a building project of the Meat 
Cutters in cooperation with the State of New York. The Meat 
Cutters are taking applications for cooperative apartments in the 
first section, shown above. The $96 million middle-income develop- 
ment is designed for workers who can pay $700 a zoom in down 
payments, carrying charges of $28 monthly per room. "|. 


Senate Acts to Plug 
Some Tax Loopholes 


A Senate-passed tax bill plugging a few of the more glaring loop- 
holes in the present statutes headed for an uncertain fate in con- 
ference committee under the pressure of a June 30 deadline. 

The bill contains a one-year extension of corporate income and 
excise levies as well as a temporary increase in the statutory limit 


on the national debt. Added to the® 


measure on the Senate floor were 
provisions to kill the 4 percent tax 
credit in dividends in excess of $50 
and to put a $10 limit on allowable 
business gifts and curtail allowances 
for other business expenses for in- 
come tax purposes, except for eat- 
ing and drinking. 
The Senate defeated by 62 to 
54 an amendment to compel tax- 
withholding on income from div- 
idends and interest and also over- 
rode the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s recommendation to re- 
move the 10 percent excises on 
telephone calls, telegrams and 
transportation. 

The House version of the meas- 

ure is a straight one-year extension 
of current levies without amend- 
ment or change. 
- The key vote on eliminating the 
tax credit on dividends—a provi- 
sion written into the tax laws in 
1954 at the insistence of the Ad- 
ministration—was 42 to 41 and 
came after Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D-Tex.) produced a 
switch of two votes after the 
amendment apparently had been 
defeated 43 to 40. 


Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.), sponsor of the amend- 
ment, estimated closing of this 
loophole would raise an addition- 
al $350 million in revenue. The 
vote to kill the tax credit did not 
affect the deduction from income 
of the first $50 of dividend pay- 
ments now allowed all taxpayers. 


The vote to curb business ex- 
penses for income tax purposes was 
45 to 39 on an amendment spon- 
sored by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D- 
Pa.). 


House ES 

The Senate last year adopted an 
amendment similar to the Mc- 
Carthy loophole-closing move of 
this year but it was rejected by 
House conferees. A similar fate 
was expected for the amendment 
this year with the House reportedly 
opposed to the Senate change. This 
was expected to apply also to the 
Clark amendment. 

The conferees were forced to 
work under a tight deadline as 
the excise rates put into effect 
during the Korean war expire 
June 30 unless extended, These 

. : M 


apply to whisky, beer, wine, cig- 
arettes, automiobiles and auto 
parts. 

The Senate also adopted by a 
vote of 87 to 0 an amendment that 
its sponsor, Sen. Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.), said would prevent abuse of 
the depletion allowance for min- 
erals and mining industries by per- 
mitting producers to compute the 
allowance only on the value of the 
raw ore, not the finished product, 


Maag Retires 
As 8S. Dakota 
AFL-CIO Head 


Huron, S. D.—Albert J. Maag, 
who has devoted much of his time 
for 43 years to organized labor, 
has retired as president of the 
South Dakota AFL-CIO after 32 
years in that post and the pres- 
idency of the former Federation 
of Labor. He was named as 
president emeritus at the recent 
state convention at Aberdeen. 

First elected state president in 
1928, he served without salary 
until 1939, except when on full- 
time service during legislative ses-' 
sions. On his retirement this 
month, Clifford Shrader of Sioux 
Falls was elected his successor. 

Maag is a charter member. of 
Railroad Local 247 of the Sheet 
Metal Workers. Now 68, he 
started work for the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad 50 years 
ago, and retained his seniority 
rights until he retired recently. 

He was secretary-treasurer of 
his own local, and of the C&NW 
Federated Shop Crafts from 1918 
to 1938; fiinancial secretary, re- 
cording secretary or president of 
the Huron central labor body for 
most of that time. 

Editorial tribute to the veteran 
labor unionist was paid June 15 
by the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
the state’s most widely read news- 
paper. It said: “The record of 
organized labor in South Dakota 
through the years has been sig- 
nificantly refreshing. And cer 
tainly Maag deserves considerable 


credit for it.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS | WORKERS put their communications training to good use in their conven- 
tion. Here, operating a standard cordless PBX switchboard on the platform, is Selina Burch, New 
Orleans, La. On left is Ronald J. Rapp, Campbell, Calif., controlling floor microphones and timing 


speakers, and Ed Disch, Chicago, right, handles requests for recognition from the floor. 


Each of 


five floor mikes—privilege, motions, yes, no and question—is connected by phone with switchboard. 


Labor Asks Government Action 
To Halt Unemployment Trend 


The federal government must play “a more active role” in halting the continuing trend towards 
higher unemployment if Administration forecasts of a labor force of 87 million people by 1970 are 
to be achieved, organized labor has warned. 

Peter Henle, assistant director of research for the AFL-CIO, told a Senate Labor subcommittee 
that although the Labor Dept. provides “a reassuring picture of the trends” anticipated in the ’60s, 


“the stubborn fact that confronts 


us is that current trends in employ- 
ment and unemployment will have 
to be substantially reversed if this 
reassuring picture is to come true.” 
The AFL-CIO spokesman pointed 
out that the government’s figures 
merely project high employment in 
1970 on the basis of population 
growths “and then distribute among 
the various industries the potential 
labor force for that year.” For the 
mext decade, he said, the major 
problem will be “not how this high 
employment will be distributed, but 
whether in fact it will exist at all.” 
During the postwar period, 
Henle said, unemployment has 
increased to a point where it is 
a “serious problem” even during 
years of relative prosperity. In 
the early postwar years, he said, 
joblessness was at or below 3 
percent. After the 1954 reces- 
sion, unemployment never 
dropped below the 4 percent 
mark, while currently, in the 


wake of the 1958 recession, it is 
hovering in the vicinity of 5 per- 
cent. 

In addition, he pointed out to the 
subcommittee, the unemployment 
figures “do not take into account 
the time lost by those workers who 
would like full-time work but are 
only working part time.” Labor 
Dept. figures indicate there are ap- 
proximately 2.4 million workers in 
this category, Henle said, with the 
total idle time of these workers 
equivalent to an additional 984,000 
unemployed. 


‘Poor Record’ 

“The basic fact,” said the AFL- 
CIO spokesman, “is that in recent 
years our economy has not been 
generating sufficient job opportuni- 
ties to absorb the unemployed and 
those entering the labor force for 
the first time. The economy’s poor 
record in creating new jobs... 
contrasts sharply with the very re- 
assuring expectations” of the Ad- 


ber 1959 and February 1960. 


mow own publicly 


come families. 


Stock Ownership Found 
Mostly in Upper Brackets 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—A survey of stock ownership and in- 
come on a family basis has revealed that, while stock owner- 
ship has broadened in recent years, it remains highly con-- 
centrated in upper-income families. 

The report issued by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center was based on interviews with a repre- 
sentative sample of 4,773 families conducted between Novem- 


It found that slightly over 14 percent of America’s families 
traded common stock, compared to less 
than 10 percent in 1955 and less than 6 percent in 1952. 

But, it added, comparison with a study based on 1955 data 
shows there has been “no substantial change” in the concen- 
tration of stock ownership by dollar value in upper in- 


A total of 46.5 percent of the families surveyed fell in the 
under-$5,000 income category. Only 6 percent of these 
low-income families held stock and this totaled only 10 per- 
cent of the dollar value of all the stock. 

In contrast, over half of the 4.5 percent of families in the 
$15,000-or-over income group held stock and it amounted to 
42 percent of total stock dollar value. Over one-third of the | 
10 percent of families in the $10,000-$15,000 group held 
stock worth 22 percent of total dollar value. 
$10,000-and-over income groups owned 66 percent of all 
common stock by dollar value. 


Thus, the 


ministration for the next 10 years. 
He charged that one of the 
major problems has been the fact 
that government leaders had 
“tried to minimize” the impor- 
tance of continuing high jobless- 
ness, instead of demonstrating 
“recognition of its seriousness.” 

In addition, Henle continued, 
“restrictionist” governmental eco- 
nomic policies have been adopted 
which have stifled growth because 
the Administration was applying its 
so-called “inflation” test instead of 
attempting to “accelerate economic 
growth and put unemployed people 
to work.” 


Distressed Area Aid Urged 

The AFL-CIO spokesman called 
for legislation to provide special 
assistance to distressed areas as one 
means of helping to halt continu- 
ing high joblessness, and noted that 
in 1957 and again this year Pres. 
Eisenhower vetoed legislation to 
meet the needs of depressed com- 
munities. 

He also urged enactment of 
federal standards, below which 
the states could not fall, cover- 
ing the amount and duration of 
unemployment insurance bene- 
fits in order to “strengthen” the 
jobless aid program’s role in eas- 


ing the impact of technological 
advances, 


In adjusting to the changes re- 
sulting from automation, Henle 
said, “there is a need for re-thinking 
the training programs which are 
provided for workers who have lost 
their jobs.” - 

The introduction of new tech- 
nology has left many middle-age in- 
dividuals without jobs, he said, add- 
ing that it is more difficult for them 
to find new work. “The time has 
come to adapt the existing training 
programs or to devise new ones that 
will meet the specific needs” of this 
situation, Henle declared. 


CORRECTION 


The convention of the Bridge & 
Structural Iron Workers will be 
held Oct. 17-21 at the Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
The AFL-CIO News had previous- 
ly reported the convention would 


be held Oct. 24-28 at a place not’ 


then selected. 


At 22nd dune Convention:  .'' 


CWA Puts Stress 
On COPE Activity |C 


By Willard Shelton 


St. Louis—The Communications Workers, a union with an 
matched record’for political education participation by its membep 
voted to intensify its drive for voluntary COPE contributions du 
this election year and authorized the executive board to mah 
“necessary political decisions” after the Demiocratic and Republica 


presidential nominees, 

In otlier actions the 1,400 dele- 
gates in the closing sessions of the 
CWA’s 22nd annual convention: 

@ Heard Steelworkers Pres. 
David J. McDonald warn that the 
spread of automation now threatens 


| millions of jobs and call for in- 


creased organization among white 
collar and technical workers and a 
“forward step” toward a four-day, 
32-hour workweek. 


@ Turned down a Constitution 
Committee recommendation that 
CWA conventions be held bien- 
nially instead of annually, with a 
national education conference in 
the alternate- years, and rejected an- 
other proposal that the terms of of- 
ficers be extended from two years 
to four years. 


@ Approved a major organizing 
campaign to complete union mem- 
bership in areas where the CWA 
has only partially enlisted those 
covered in bargaining units and 
affirmed that organization remains 
a “top priority.” 

@ Approved a policy on “m:r- 
chandising” products and services 
offered by industries in which CWA 
members work which recognizes the 
benefits of keeping such businesses 
“at a high level” but rejecting com- 
pany “bonuses, prizes, pressures” 
and employe rating systems tied to 
an individual’s record on “merchan- 
dising.” é 

In the field of political activity, 
CWA Sec.-Treas. William A. 
‘Smallwood reported that 212 of 
the union’s 755 locals had earned 
certificates of award by meeting 
their full quotas of an average of 
50 cents a member in voluntary 
contributions to the COPE pro- 
gram, and that 68 of these locals 
had won gold scrolls for 100 per- 
cent contributions by members, 

In a special award by the na- 
tional COPE organization, Deputy 
Dir. Al Barkan told the convention 
that CWA was “the only union in 
the AFL-CIO that has met its quota 
to COPE for five years running.” 


Mass Joblessness Hit 


McDonald, saying that labor 
“welcomes” automation and, any 
process that helps lift labor off the 
backs of men, nevertheless warned 
that America “cannot prosper” un- 
less industrialists can be brought to 
grasp the fact that mass joblessness 
as a byproduct of automation is in- 
tolerable. 

“We tried to negotiate peacefully 
in the steel industry” on this prob- 
lem, he said; “but we found out a 
year ago that the current rulers of 


vocate of merger of the 
all postal unions. 


8,098 votes cast for Robert A. Rice 
of Burlington, Wis. 

Other national officers — Vice 
Pres. Harold A. Manker, Industrial 
Sec. Wallace J, Legge and Sec.- 
Treas. Jerauld McDermott—were 
re-elected without opposition. 

A companion referendum 
question on whether the NPTA 


nominating conventions select their?— 


the industry don’t believe in m 
trusteeship—though some in the} 
dustry do—and they forced a 1} 
day strike. 
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“We have determined in tg! 
Steelworkers that the time he @©° 
come for actién” to obtain 4g? 
share of the “emoluments” ¢§  ° 


automation for the USWA mem. 


bers, the USWA president de § {% 


clared. the © 
The proposal for a shift from *° 
annual to biennial conventions tors 


warmly debated on the conventiog . 


floor as the Constitution Commi. 


tee recommended the greater emg 2 ‘ 


phasis on education of local unicg 
leaders that would result from , 
full-scale education conference, 
with delegates apportioned as fa 
conventions, every two years. la 
the end argument prevailed that th 
union was not yet prepared for such 
a step, and the proposal was beatea 
by a substantial majority on a show 
of hands. 

Approximately the same major 
ity defeated the proposal for length 
ening the, terms of officers from twe 
to four years. , 

Other proposed constitutional 
amendments, to clarify confusion 
that had arisen and to adapt the 
constitution to technical require 
ments of the “i cai a Act, 
were approved. 


Kennedy Tops 
Straw Poll of 
CWA Delegates 


St. Louis—A straw vote poll # 
the Communications Workers com 
vention here revealed that 83 per 
cent of the voting delegates wanted 
to see a Democrat elected President 
this year and that Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) led in first 
choice preference for the Democrat 
ic nomination. 

Among the 817 delegates who 
participated, 3 percent favored 8 
Republican for President and 14 
percent said they have no prefer 
ence, 

Kennedy won first-choice prefer- 
ence from approximately 32 per 
cent of the delegates. Former Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois was the 


P 
the 
Wo 
cis 


its | 


choice of 19 percent and other 
wise the poll showed: Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.), 14 percent; 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), 10 
percent; Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), 6 percent; Vice Pres. 
Nixon, 2 percent; Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York, 1 per 
cent; others, a scattering. 


Postal Transport Union 
Votes Against Merger 


Members of the Postal Transport Association-have voted 10,246 
to 5,958 against a proposal for merger with the Letter Carriers. 
the same mail referendum, however, the delegates returned to office 
their national president, Paul A. Nagle, who has been the chief ad- 
© unions and eventual amalgamation of 


In 


> 
Nagle received 8,915 votes to 


separate organization was caf- 
ried 11,633 to 3,041! 

Nagle, who has served as na& 
tional president since 1956, said the 
referendum results rule out the pos 
sibility of an immediate merger but 
he added that he continues to hope 
for eventual unification of 
postal workers, 


should maintain its status as a- 
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S. “aprican Union Delega 
Condemns Apartheid Policy 


Geneva, Switzerland—South Africa’s racial discrimination policies came under attack here both 
jom the credentials committee of the Ind. Labor Organization and from South Africa's own worker 
felegate during the ILO’s 44th annual session. 
The conference’s credentials committee strongly rebuked the South African government for its 
*spartheic ” policy in a unanimous réport which charged that racial discrimination had spread to 
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id 


pinciples on which the ILO is 
based.” 

The committee had ben asked to 
jvalidate the credentials of Louis 
Petersen, South African worker 


nted a trade union organiza- 
ton which barred colored workers. 
While finding that it was unable, 
for technical reasons, to invalidate 
the credentials the committee said 
it “associates itself with the objec- 
ors and with the delegates who 
have condemned all racial discrimi- 
pation before the present session of 
the conference.” 
Petersen, general secretary of 
the South African Garment 


delegate, on the grounds that he}. 


gate urged the ILO to undertake 
an investigation of racial policies 
practiced by his country and to 
follow up the investigation by rec- 
ommending to the South African 
government measures that would 
“enable the conditions of all work- 
ing people to reach humane and 
civilized standards.” 


out from the conference when 
Petersen rose to speak, returned to 
the session to express public apol- 
ogies to the South African worker 
representative. 

Jean Dende, worker delegate of 
the Gabon Republic, acting as 
spokesman for those who staged 
the protest walk, told the confer- 


- lence Petersen was to be congratu- 


lated for the “courage with which 
he denounced the South Africa 
tragedy from this platform.” 

“All the African workers,” 
Dende said, “ask the ILO to see 
that this courageous friend is not 
worried when he returns to his 
country.” 


House Votes Aid Funds, 
Some Cuts Restored 


e +4 4 armament propaganda among the} The House has passed and sent to the Senate a bill appropriating 
eaten f, ] les of the underd f 
{Union Camp Shelters = 2. eee ee ee 


Earlier, worker delegates from 
the free nations joined to help block 
Communist attempts to use the ILO 
to trumpet the Kremlin’s phony dis- 


Workers’ Union, joined in criti- 
cism of his own government for 
its failure to apply the principles 


| | Delegates Praise Courage 
Delegates from other African 
countries, who had staged a walk- 


Bert Seidman, a member of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, car- 
ried the fight in which the ILO res- 
olutions committee rejected as “in- 


Passage came on a rollcall vote of 258 to 124 after the House, 
in a rare reversal of its powerful Appropriations Committee, re- 
stored half of the $400 million 


2,000 Agadir Refugees 


Agadir, Morocco—A few miles outside the shattered ruins of this 
city, virtually levelled by an earthquake in February that killed a 
stil undetermined number of its residents, is a tent city where 
sme 2,000 of the more fortunate refugees are living under the 
care of the Moroccan Labor Union (UMT). 


They are fortunate because the? 
camp is set up to continue family |; 
life and is organized so that the 
workers from one firm are housed 
in the same quarter. In other pub- 
lic camps, at least 50 people are 
lodged in huge marquee tents, with 
families separated; they are guarded 
by soldiers and passes are needed 
to get in or out. 


The UMT camp, at Ait-Mel 
loui, is financed largely by gifts 
from workers of the free world. 
The AFL-CIO gave $5,000 from 
its Intl. Free Labor Fund. Addi- 
tional thousands have come from 
other national labor centers and 
from the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


On a recent visit to see what has 
been done and what remains to be 
accomplished, Albert Heyer of the 
ICFTU staff found that the major 
unmet need is vitamin-rich food, 
especially for children. 

The camp does not receive sup- 


plies from the National Aid Organ- 
ization, but with the help of UMT 
funds and the money the trade un- 
ion federation receives from outside 
labor sources, each week it dis- 
tributes flour, oil, tea, sugar, rice, 
coffee, noodles, milk and all kinds 
of canned goods not only to resi- 
dents but to about 1,000 additional 


families for whom there is no room 
in this settlement. 
' Four huts for a school were com- 
pleted the day Heyer arrived at the 
camp. A kindergarten had already 
been established. for the younger 
children, and a playing field laid 
out. A mosque had been set up in 
a tent. 
The UMT was awaiting word 
from health authorities on an an- 
’ alysis of water from a newly-dug 
well. Water was being brought 
to the camp in the meantime. An 
electric generator was ready for 
operation, but there was not 
‘enough money to install a light- 
ing system. 

In his report to the ICFTU, 
Heyer noted that most contribu- 
tions from labor sources to date 
have been earmarked for recon- 
struction of workers’ homes in 
Agadir. He said he was informed 
that the death toll was far greater 
than first reports indicated, with 
some estimates that 75 percent of 
the city’s 60,000 residents perished 


expedient” a resolution of the so- 
called worker delegates of Bulgaria 
and Rumania which would have 


eral and complete disarmament.” 

In the plenary conference of 
the 82-nation organization, Com- 
maunist delegates tried to tack on 
to a Venezuelan resolution an 
amendment that would have 
linked Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals to ILO plans to “meet 
greater demands for assistance to 
developing countries.” The dis- 
armament amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 125 to 47, 
with 15 abstentions. 


The Communist move was de- 
feated after Harold Rossetti, British 
government delegate, reminded the 
conference that the resolutions com- 
mittee had rejected the disarma- 
ment plan. 

Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl of the 
Machinists, head of the American 
worker team,-was re-elected by the 
conference’s workers’ group as one 
of its 10 representatives on the 
ILO’s governing body for the next 
three years. A bid by so-called 
worker delegates from the Soviet 
for a seat on the governing a 


slashed from Pres. Eisenhower’s re- 


quest for military assistance to U.S. 
ili > 


put the ILO on record as support- 
ing the Soviet program for “gen- 


In other major moves, the House 
knocked out a committee provision 
which would have cut off U.S. funds 
from the billicn-dollar Indus River 
Basin development program on the 
Indian subcontinent and struck lan- 
guage designed to block funds for 
construction projects in the new 
program of assistance to tropical 
Africa. 


Left standing, however, were 
cuts in other phases of the mutual 
security program totaling $590 
million. The slashes in Adminis- 
tration requests were made by a 
conservative-dominated subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. Otto E. 
Passman (D-La.). 

The AFL-CIO has consistently 
supported the Eisenhower foreign- 
aid program and had urged the 
House to grant the Administration’s 
full request for funds. 

The House-passed measure went 
to the Senate where Appropriations 
Committee hearings have been 
scheduled. The bill is not expected 
to reach the Senate floor until the 
final days of the current session. 

The bill passed by the House 
provided: 

@ $1.8 billion for military as- 


in the earthquake. 


was rejected. 


Unions Hit ‘Phony’ Ship Transfers, 
Ask NLRB to Take Jurisdiction 


Transfer of U.S. ships to foreign registry is “pure paper shuffling” and “phony baloney” and the 


sistance, instead of the $2 billion 


asked by the Administration. 

@ $600 million for the defense 
support program which provides 
grants to 12 underdeveloped coun- 
tries in military alliances with the 
U.S., down from the $724 million 
sought by Eisenhower. 

@ $550 million for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, $150 million less 
than the Administration had asked 
to help underdeveloped nations to 
strengthen their economies, 

@ $206 million for special as- 
sistance, a cut of $62.5 million from 
the requests. 

@ $150 million for the contin- 
gency fund, a slash of $25 million. 
® $184.5 million for the Point 
Four program of technical assist- 
ance, $22 million less than the 
President wanted. 

In a move to insure closer 
supervision of Point Four project 
applications, the House approved 
a committee amendment requir- 
ing that all projects be submitted 
to Congress for specific authori- 
zation before any funds can be 
spent, 


Turkey Agrees 
To Allow Link 
With ICFTU 


Brussels—-The new government 
of Turkey has issued a decree per- 
mitting the Turkish Confederation 
of Trade Unions (Turk-Is) to affili- 
ate with the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, according to 


: : f tie | word received at ICFTU headquar- 
n Kaplansky Named to National Labor Relations Board should take jurisdiction over such “runaway flags,” maritime union | ters here. 
ILO Governing Body lawyers said in oral arguments before the labor board. The ICFTU announced it plans 


Geneva—Kalman Kaplansky, di- 
tector of international affairs for 
the Canadian ‘Labor Congress and 


Four members of the five-man board will rule later on whether U.S. labor laws should apply to 
seamen on the “runaway” S.S. Sea Level, cargo carrier registered under the flag of Liberia; the S.S. 


Florida, cruise ship also under Li-'> 


to send a free trade union mission 
to Turkey. 
Trade unionism in Turkey is a 


berian re and the S.S. Yar- istry is the flag at her masthead. ) ry Clay Greenberg of a New York comparatively late development. 
46 + apes: Bs ee pi nec mouth, deste Ce cruise ship now| Arguments before the board | state trial court permanently en-|The first union was organized in 
ia as Boa as been electe OverN-| fiving the Panamian flag. were by shipping companies, the {joined IMWU from picketing two/ 1947 and Turk-Is was constituted 
ice y of the Intl. Labor Organi- | . Seafarers and the Maritime Un- | cruise ships owned by Incres Steam-| jn 1952. 
ad- en ee one by ion which filed a brief as amicus | ship Co. The recently-ousted Menderes 
of >a in Poland, Kaplansky went | , companies and sail from | curise (friend of the court). Six | The NLRB previously ruled that | government refused to permit it to 
i to Canada in 1929 and became ac- American. ports. The U.S. Mari- | months ago the two sea unions | U.S. labor laws cover the crew of| affiliate with the ICFTU on the 
a | Wve in uniog affairs and Quebec| Sime, Administration permitted | formed the Intl. Maritime Work- | the S.S. Florida, owned by the| basis of a law which ignored Tur- 
r+ | Politics upon joining the ITU three the owners to transfer registry t© | ory Union to extend the benefits | Peninsular & Occidental Steamship | key’s ratification of the Intl. Labor 
Years later. He is a former direc- other mations. 3 i of “decent wages and working |Co. It decided to take up that/ Organization convention on free- 
na | °F Of Canada’s Jewish Labor Com-| “Our union is dying because of} conditions” to seamen of any na- | case again, and the lawyers covered | dom of association. 
he mittee, a former associate secre-| these phony transfers,” said an at- tionality serving on “runaway” | it in the arguments. Turkey unions are forbidden by 
»- | “XY of the CLC Committee on|torney for the Seafarers. “Since| vessels registered under a foreign | Later the NLRB will hear argu-|law to strike or to participate in 
ait Puma Rights and represented the | 1953 we have lost 500 ships and] flag. ments from the NMU on its peti-| politics. The ICFTU expressed the 
pe LC on the. Canadian Welfare 16, 000 jobs. A state court ruling adverse to the | tion for an election on 18 United | hope that Turkish labor legislation 
all cil’s Committee on Hungarian | | | “The only thing different about | union was handed down recently! Fruit ships sailing under the flag will soon be liberalized in line with 
fugees, < a vessel transferred to foreign reg-| and will be appealed. Justice Hen-] of Honduras. recommendations by the ILO, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 25) 1960. . 


In Georgia Rail Case: 


High Court Delays | 


Union Shop Decision 


The Supreme Court has ordered additional argument in its review 
of a Georgia state court decision invalidating the union: shop on 
railroads and has certified the case to the U. S. Atty. General as 


involving a constitutional issue. 


The effect is to delay a decision until the court’s next term 


beginning in October and to place®-; 


all parties, including the Dept. of 
Justice, on notice that the consti- 
tutionality of the union-shop 
amendment. to the Railway Labor 
Act is “drawn in quéstion.” 
Fifteen railroad unions, backed 

by the AFL-CIO, have asked the 
high court to reverse the Georgia 
ruling that a union-shop contract 
cannot be enforced if part of a 
member's dues are used for po- 
litical and legislative activities. 

The Supreme Court in addition 
Tuled in a series of cases that arbi- 
tration clauses of a union-manage- 
“ment contract are to be broadly in- 
terpreted and generally the awards 
of an arbitrator are not to be inter- 
fered with by the courts. 


3 Steelworker Cases 

In an unusual show of near 
unanimity, the court upheld the 
Steelworkers in three cases involv- 
ing arbitration of firings after con- 
tracting-out of work; a rehiring 
award after discharge of employes 
in violation of contract; and an 
award of reinstatement after a 
worker had been fired following a 
partial disability claim. 

In one case the court voted 8 to 
© to uphold the arbitrator, in the 
others it split 7 to 1 to sustain the 
awards. Justice William O. Dou- 
gias wrote the majority opinion in 
each case. Justice Hugo L. Black 
did not participate in the decisions. 
In two cases, adverse decisions by 
U.S. appellate courts were reversed. 

Douglas wrote that “the griev- 
ance machinery under a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement is at 
the very heart of the system of 
industrial self-government. Arbi- 
tration is the means of solving 
the unforseeable by molding a 
system of private law. .. .” 

An arbiter usually is chosen “be- 
cause of the parties’ confidence in 
his knowledge of the common law 
of the shop and their trust in his 
personal judgment,” Douglas said. 


“The ablest judge cannot be ex- 
pected to bring the same experience 
and competence to bear upon the 
determination of a grievance.” 

The court’s order for reargument 
in the Georgia rail case, together 
with its invitation to the Attorney 
General to participate, indicates a 
full-scale review of the question of 
whether under a union-shop con- 
tract unions may spend part of dues 
revenue for legislative and political | 
activities. 

In a well-financed attack- on 
the constitutionality of the 1951 
union-shop amendment to the 
-Railway Labor Act, six Southern 
Railway employes are charging 
that their constitutional rights 
have been violated by union use 
of a portion of their dues money 
for legislative goals with which 
they do not agree. 

The Georgia Supreme Court up- 
held their suit and ruled that the 
union-shop clause of the Railway 
Labor Act was invalid. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in 1956 
rejected an earlier attack on the un- 
ion-shop clause but included a 
statement that “a different problem 
would be Presented” if union as- 
sessments “are imposed for purposes 
not germane: to collective bargain- 
ing.” 

The AFL-CIO and the rail un- 
jons have argued that two cen- 
turies of experience have proved 
that “to protect his wages and his 
pocketbook, the worker must do 
.more than bargain with his em- 
ployer. He must join with other 
wage earners to secure a favor- 
able political climate advancing 
his economic interest.” 

The Georgia case challenges the 
right of all unions, the AFL-CIO 
warned, “to enter into union-shop 
contracts without abandoning one 
of the most effective means for 
promoting the best interests of their 
membership: political and legisla- 


tive language.” 


Relief Plane to Chile 
Carries Union Gifts 


(Continued from Page 1) - 
Schnitzler said: “We, the workers 
of America, hope this contribution 
will ease a little the suffering of the 
homeless people of Chile.” 

Gen. Gruenther expressed grati- 
tude for the gift, and said he hopes 
the response will continue. Am- 
bassador Mueller said the worst 
part of the earthquake disaster is 
over, and Chile is starting to think 
in terms of rehabilitating the strick- 
en areas. 

“The way that people have 
given their personal help is rather 
overwhelming,” he said. “The 
plane that is ready to take off for 
Chile is a bridge between our two 
countries. 

“This is proof that our relations 
are not based on friendship alone. 
This is real brotherhood and un- 
derstanding.” 

Others at the ceremony included 
Roy R. Rubottom, assistant secre- 
tary of state for inter-American af- 
fairs; Peter M. McGavin, assistant 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; 
and Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO 
representative for inter - American 
affairs. 

Rubottom said the Chilean disas- 
ter has touched the hearts of Ameri- 
€an citizens ¢verywhere. 

Gruenther reported that the 
Red Cross has earmarked $700,- 


000 for relief of earthquake suf- 


ferers of the $750,000 contrib- 
uted in the first month after 
Pres. Eisenhower issued an ap- 
peal for funds. After the AFL- 
CIO mercy plane took off, four 
others followed. 

Two were Globemasters. Three 
were C-124s belonging to the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. Ar- 
rangements for the MATS airlift 
were made by the U.S. State Dept. 
The Red Cross purchased construc- 
tion materials and gave them to the 
government of Chile through the 
Chilean Red Cross. 

The supplies are being used in 
building emergency housing to shel- 
ter some 6,000 families against the 
winter cold, now closing in on the 
Andes mountain country. 

Put on board the planes. at this 
base and two other bases were 
200,000 square feet of corrugated 
aluminum roofing; 72,000 square 
feet of interior wallboard; 45,000 
square feet of plastic window 
covering; 3,000 hammers and 
1,700 shovels. 

One plane from Dover, Del., 
AFB carried 5,000 pounds of 
blankets collected by Church World 
Service and Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices. 

The Red Cross said more con- 
struction materials will be shipped 
by sea. 


WINNERS of seventh annual Better Relations Awards of Hotel and Club Employes, Local 6, News 
York City—Mrs. Sarah Patton Boyle, Charlottesville, Va., writer and lecturer, and Sleeping Cars 
Porters Pres. A. Philip Randolph—display their citations. Left to right: Local 6 Sec.-Treas. Jamegm 
Marley, General Organizer Betty Bentz, Mrs. Boyle, Randolph, Local 6 eee Sec. ‘iia Eck 


ford, and Hotel Trades Council Pres. Jay Rubin. 


Hotel Local 
Honors 2 for 
Rights Role 


New York—Pres. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph of the Sleeping Car Porters 
and Mrs. Sarah Patton Boyle, a 
leader in the fight for integration 
of public schools in Virginia, have 
been presented with the seventh 
annual Better Race Relations 
Awards of Hotel & Club Employes 
Local 6 here. 

Hundreds of active shop dele- 
gates, representing 27,000 members 
who had balloted to select the win- 
ners, gathered in the union’s head- 
quarters to _watch General Organ- 
izer Betty Bentz, chairman of Local 
6’s civil rights committee, make the 
presentations. 


The citation honored Randolph 
as a “man who already has be- 
come a legend in his own life- 
time,” and saluted him for his 
“years of sacrifice to build a un- 
ion for the sleeping car porters.” 


Mrs. Boyle, a writer and lecturer 
from Charlottesville, Va., was hon- 
ored for her work on integration of 
Virginia’s schools, during which, the 
citation said, she “suffered personal 
abuses, threats and slanders be- 
cause of her devotion to this fight 
for equality.” 

In accepting the award, Ran- 
dolph reminded his audience that 
the nation is in “the midst of a 
great civil rights revolution . . . not 
only for. the Negro, but for the 
Catholic and Jew and the labor 
movement, as well.” 

Mrs. Boyle insisted that “the 
people who really deserve (the 
award) are those people whom 
you'll never hear about .. . hun- 
dreds of people, and un- 
known who carry on with a quiet 
and daily determination.” 

Among those taking part in hon- 
oring Mrs. Boyle and Randolph, in 
addition to shop delegates, were 
some of the past winners of the 
Local 6 award. 


NLRB Aides Set 
Hearings Record 


Trial examiners for the National 
Labor Relations Board heard a rec- 
ord-breaking 100 unfair labor prac- 
tice cases in May and issued 54 in- 
ternational reports, another near- 
record. 

Since the end of 1959, the num- 
ber of docketed cases awaiting 


hearings has been reduced by a 


third, from 340 to 216. During the 
first five months of the year, trial 
examiners conducted 412 hearings, 
the greatest number for any similar 
period in 25 years. 


Labor Urges Prompt 


Minimum Wage Action! 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for those presently covered and 
those newly protected. 

Under both the Senate and 
House bills, the minimum for those 
now covered would go from the 
present $1 level to $1.15 this No- 
vember, $1.20 in 1961 and $1.25 
in 1962. 

For newly covered workers, the 
Senate would apply the $1 mini- 
mum_this year, $1.05 the second 
year, $1.15 the third and $1.25 the 
fourth, as compared with the House 
bill calling for. $1 this year, $1.10 
in the second year, $1.20 the third 
year and $1.25 the fourth. 

On overtime provisions, the Sen- 
ate bill would not become effective 
until 1961, at which time overtime 
pay would be due after 44 hours. 
This would drop to 42 hours in 
1962 and 40 hours in 1963. The 
House committee version would 
make those provisions applicable 
after 48 hours the first year, 46 the 
second, 44 the third, 42 the fourth 
and 40 the fifth. 


Breakthrough on Coverage 


Both measures, in the first ma- 
jor breakthrough on expanding cov- 
erage since passage of the FLSA 20 
years ago, extend the law’s protec- 
tion to 3.9 million employes of re- 
tail establishments with gross sales 
of more than $1 million a year. 
This would affect most of the coun- 
try’s long-exempt giant department 
stores, grocery chains and variety 
stores. 

In addition, the Senate bill 


Rubber Workers 
Set Wage Talks 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Workers 
have scheduled wage negotiations 
with three of the “Big Four” of the 
rubber industry, under terms of re- 
openers in the URW’s current con- 
tracts. 

URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster 
said the negotiations will cover 67,- 
000 union members employed by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
U.S. Rubber Co. 

Firestone talks, covering 18,000 
workers in eight cities, wijl open 
July 18. in Cleveland; Goodyear ne- 
gotiations affecting 24,000 workers 


in 11 cities open in the same city |. 


July 26; and talks with U.S. Rub- 
ber covering 25,000 workers in 18 
plants will begin in Cincinnati on 
the same date. 

A starting date and site for wage 
negotiations with B. F. Goodrich 
Co. have not yet been set, Buck- 
master said, 


—_ 


es 


would bring in more than 1 milk 
Hon other workers by changing 
the wording of the present law. 
As it now stands, the law covers 
any “employe” engaged in inter. 
state commerce, while the change J 
would make it applicable to all 
employes if any worker in the 
firm is engaged im interstate com- 
merce. : 


Before approval of the bill, thea 
committee beat down an attempt by 
Goldwater to amend the measur 
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and make the $1 million sales testi 
applicable to individual stores ne 
chain operations. This would hav@™ 
denied protection to some 2.5 mil 
lion workers who would be prom 
tected by FLSA standards for the 
first time under the Kennedy-Rooseg 
velt bill. 


AFL-CIO Continues 


Morgan Broadcasts 

The AFL-CIO has renewed 
its contract with the American 
Broadcasting Co. for sponsor- 
ship of the award-winning ra- 
dio show, Edward P. Mor- 
gan and the News (Mondays 
through Fridays, 7 p. m., 
EDT), Sec.-Treas, William F. 
Schnitzler has. announced. 

The renewal, effective June 
27, will run for one year, 
Schnitzler said. 

He also announced that the 
AFL-CIO will resume its sum- 
mer weekend news broadcasts 
over ABC beginning in July. 
George Ansbro, veteran news- 
caster, will again broadcast 
the news beamed to listeners 
in their cars, at home or on 
vacation. The programs will 
be heard at 12:25 p. m., EDT, 
on Saturdays and 7:30 p. m., 
EDT, on Sundays. 

Schnitzler said that due to 
the long HIness of John W. 
Vandercook, veteran ABC 
commentator, that labor-spon- 
sored broadcast went off the 


air June 24. 
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